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IN FIRLE PARK. 


I FOUND a fairy-land to-day, 

A wonder-world, not far away ; 

I crossed no seas, I climbed no heights, 

I spent no toilsome days nor nights ; 

I came not to it in my dreams, 

Nor fancies born of morning beams ; 

I trod the earth, I breathed the air, 

The known fields were my neighbors there ; 
Yet such a hallowed place I found, 
Islanded from the world around. 


The trees o’erreach from either side 

A moss-grown path, not over-wide ; 

Its windings seen a little space, 

Then lost in boughs that interlace. 
Soon as I saw I owned the spell ; 

My feet in quiet reverence fell ; 

For there were mosses and long grass, 
Catching at sunbeams as they pass ; 
And many leaves, new leapt from earth, 
Green from their fresh and dewy birth. 


But oh, that I could tell the sight, 

That flooded all my soul with light! 
There, ’mid green leaves luxuriant, grew 
Violets, — a hundred eyes of blue, 

Each cluster seemed a fairy band, 

Each nest of leaves a fairy-land ; 

And all the air was odorous 

With joys no words can tell to us, 

With every unimagined thing 

We dream of in the days of spring. 


Alas, how small a boon are words, 

By the wild raptures of the birds! 

Had [ a blackbird’s song, perchance 
E’en I might make your spirit dance, 
Your soul be thrilled a little space 
With my sweet memories of that place. 
Now, with weak words I strive in vain ; 
Into my breast they turn again ; 

And, all ynwillingly, my heart 

Feeds on her heavenly joys apart. 
Spectator. F. W. B. 


WHERE SHALL WE ROAM? 


WHERE shall we roam, O maiden mine ? 
To North, to South, to East or West? 
Raise but thine eyes, and give the sign ; 
Where shall we roam ?— which way is best ? 


See ! to the North the clear, cold star 
Would lead us, where the icebergs rise ; 
Where silence reigns, and from afar 
The snowflakes falling shroud the skies. 


No, no; the North is bleak and bare : 
Too cold the wind, too chill the sea ; 
The sun itself is icy there, 
The North is not the land for me. 


Then seek the South, where skies are bright, 
Where flowerets kiss the wand’rer’s feet, 

Where whisp’ring zephyrs woo the night, 
And but to live and love is sweet, 


Or turn thee to the dawn of day, 
Land of romance and sacred tale ; 

Fair is the scene, nor far the way, 
Thither, O loved one! let us sail, 


Nor South, nor East? Then turn thee last 
Where evening star-girt doth appear. 
Ah no! the evening fades too fast ; 
The night beyond is dark and drear. 


Then, maiden mine, we will remain, 
We two alone; no need to roam, 
Nor ever wander forth again 
Afar, if love but stay at home. 
Chambers’ Journal. R. C, LEHMANN. 


SEEKING REST. 


TuHus saith my soul, “The path is long to 
tread, 
Behind me far it stretches, far before ; 
Wearily, drearily, sight travels o’er 
Leagues \ have lengthened as the slow days 
sped, 
And wearily o’er leagues untraverséd 
Which I must traverse ere I gain the door 
That shuts not night nor day. What need 
I more 
Than to find rest at last in that last bed?” 


Is it well said, O soul? The way zs long, 
Weary are heart and brain and aching feet, 

But ’mid thy weariness thou still art strong, 
And rest unearned is shameful ; so entreat 

This one thing —that at last the conqueror’s 


song 
May echo through a sleep divinely sweet. 
Good Words. J. AsHcrorr NoBLE, 


Wuat God us here hath given 
Is time, we all agree ; 

What more ordain’d by Heaven, 
We call eternity. 


The gifts that time here proffereth 
Are changing grief and glee, 

Until the bridge death offereth 
Unto eternity. 


Upon that mystic morrow 
What waiteth —joy or woe? 

Myself am free from sorrow 
Whilst I this comfort know: 


We shall in time know gladness, 
If wise in time we be, 

And never then know sadness 
Thro’ all eternity. 





MIRZA SCHAFFY. 
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METTERNICH. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
METTERNICH.* 


THE publication of the papers which 
Metternich left behind him has now been 
begun, and has recalled the attention of 
Europe to the somewhat forgotten per- 
sonality of the man who for forty years 
guided Austrian politics, and exercised 
an apparently profound influence on the 
whole of Europe. The weighty events 
and the important men of the second half 
of this century have naturally cast the 
comparatively small men and things of its 
second, third, and fourth decade into the 
shade. But here we are carried back once 
more to the beginning of the century, 
when men and things were not, indeed, 
wanting in the greatness of their propor- 
tions, although it might be said that they 
cannot compete with those of our day in 
lasting historical importance. In fact, 
the present two volumes, which are all 
that have as yet appeared, bring before 
us one of the principal agents in the 
events of that period to speak of them in 
person, and they remind us, in the most 
impressive way, that the old chancellor, 
who is to our generation nothing more 
than an embodiment of that long period 
of dull silence, was also once young, bold, 
active, animated, and that he played a 
leading part in the most stirring of all 
historical dramas. It is in this, and not 
in any unexpected disclosures, that the 
interest of the book lies. The autobio- 
graphic fragments, as well as the other 
essays of the prince, certainly show the 
double nature of the man in a clearer 
light than it has hitherto appeared in; 
but that was by no means the purpose of 
the author. It is his vanity which has 
played him the trick of making him betray 
himself, as vanity at times will do. For 
the rest, these memorabilia, if we may 
call them so, are all very general, and 
except for indirect psychological side- 
lights such as this, they offer little to 
interest us, either anecdotal or historical. 
The writer glides rapidly over everything 


* Selection from Metternich’s Papers. Edited by 
the Chancellors son, Prince RicHarD METTERNICH- 
Winnesurc. Arranged by ALFons von KLINKOow- 
strom. Authorized Original German Edition Vienna. 
Wilhelm Braumiiller, 1880, First Part. Two volumes. 





323 
in the events that is really important and 
needs explanation. We get judgments 
—flattering judgments of himself espe- 
cially — explanations of “principles,” but 
we learn nothing new about the occur- 
rences themselves. At most, the prelim- 
inary history of the Potsdam Treaty, 
which was already so fully made known 
through Hardenberg’s “ Memoir,” is com- 
pleted a little. 

The book falls into two, happily un- 
equal, halves, of which the recording 
statesman fills the one, and the acting 
statesman the other. There is in the first 
place an “ Autobiographical Memoir,” 
written in 1844, supplemented by a “ Key 
to the Explanation of my Way of Think- 
ing and Acting,” written in 1852, and 
interpolated with a “ History of the Alli- 
ances of 1813 and 1814,” written in 1829.* 
Then there is a character of Napoleon, 
written in French in 1820, and a charac- 
ter of the emperor Alexander, written in 
German in 1829; between these are re- 
marks by the editor, which might have 
been fitly given under the text, while the 
highly interesting quotations from un- 
edited letters which they contain would 
have been better left to the second part. 
This second and much more comprehen- 
sive and interesting part brings together 
letters, despatches, reports, instructions, 
proposals, etc., of the years 1793-1815, 
and mostly in the French language. It 
is there that the main interest of the 
book centres. True, the original docu- 
ments from Metternich’s official work 
which are here given to the public are 
only to a small extent unprinted before, 
but they, of course, contain much that is 
of importance, especially from the period 
of his Paris ambassadorship (1806-1809), 
and from the first period of his ministry 
(1809-1812), though even these are ex- 
tremely fragmentary and full of gaps. 
However, these despatches, published 
here for the first time, even when they 
offer nothing new to the historian, are 
often noteworthy to the psychologist, and 
always entertaining and stimulating to the 


* The tone in which the emperor Francis is spoken 
of in this paper, as one who belonged to the past, leads 
me to surmise that the paper was either written for the 
first time, or at any rate was rewritten, after 1835. 
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so * This has since been more exactly imparted to us by 
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general reader. Of course, most of the re- 
ports and decrees which are given in this 
work are already published either in ex- 
tracts or zm extenso in Oncken’s massive 
“History of Austria and Prussia during 
the War of Liberation,” while many others, 
often much: more important, which are 
contained in the later work, are entirely 
wanting in “ Metternich’s Papers.” Nay, 
we seek in vain in it for even those docu- 
ments by whose publication Oncken has 
set the Metternichian politics of the ‘year 
1812 in a quite new and, on the whole, 
favorable light. Much also—as, for ex- 
ample, the famous nine hours’ interview 
between Napoleon and Metternich in the 
Marcolini Palace at Dresden, during the 
armistice of 1813—we have known al- 
ready as existing for more than twenty 
years through Thiers, to whom Metter- 
nich communicated an outline of it.* 
We are, moreover, already long since in- 
structed concerning his ambassadorship 
at Vienna, through D’Haussonville, who 
had the opportunity of seeing the MS. 
“ Memoirs and Correspondence of Talley- 


Helfert, in his ‘* Marie Louise.”? I intentionally ab- 
stain in this review from all learned critical detail, but 
should like to find place here for a single observation to 
show a little proof of Metternich’s trustworthiness, 
The chancellor wrote in 1857, after reading the fifteenth 
volume of Thiers’ ‘*Consulate and Empire,” an ac- 
count of his relations with the French statesman in the 
tone of avery great and mighty lord, who had conde- 
scended, perhaps once or twice, to receive the little 
ex-journalist, but had no further dealings with him. 
Thiers had put twelve questions to him in Brussels, in 
1850, which he had answered, but their conversation 
was confined to the years 1809, 1810. (See this account 
in the ‘ Papers,” ‘vol. i., pp. 254, 255.) Now that 
famous Dresden interview of the year 1813 is contained in 
the sixteenth volume of the ‘‘ Consulate and Empire,”* 
which appeared simultaneously with the fifteenth in the 
year 1857. In it Thiers states, in the most distinct 
manner, that Metternich had communicated to him an 
outline of that interview. This statement, Metternich, 
who was then still alive, and indeed writing the account 
mentioned at that very time, has not publicly denied; 
and Thiers’ version agrees so entirely, with the excep- 
tion of some little points, with the Memorandum of 
1820, published by Helfert, as well as with the narrative 
written in 1829 (published in the work before us), that 
since nobody couid know the import of that conversa- 
tion except Metternich, the chancellor, in his account 
of the year 1857, could have simply — not told the truth. 
That Thiers received other communications from Met- 
ternich after 1850, appears from the remark of the 
editor on the *‘ Mission of Ottenfels to Basle’’ (vol. i., 
p- 268). This example may suffice to explain and 
justify certain severities in our judgment of the chan- 


rand,” and of whom Th. von Bernhardi 
has already made excellent use, as well 
as through Villemain, to whom Count 
Narbonne gave extensive communica- 
tions; and again more recently through 
Hardenberg, Ranke, Gentz, Klinkow- 
strém, and J. A. von Helfert, who have 
gone profoundly — though not so pro- 
foundly as Oncken—into the Austrian 
State archives; we are already, I say, far 
better informed on many matters, through 
various important publications of the last 
twenty years, than through what these 
new volumes give us, which, for example, 
pass over the history of the treaty of 
January 3rd, 1815, and, in fact, do not so 
much as mention the existence of such a 
treaty at all. A. Beer’s biography of 
the chancellor (in the fifth volume of 
“ Der Neue Plutarch”), which is founded 
throughout on MS. materials, is in no 
wise superseded by this new publication, 
and I refer to this book once for all, as 
also to A. Springer’s much older char- 
acter of Metternich, although I cannot 
agree with all judgments of either histo- 
rian, especially not, as will appear, with 
Springer’s. As far as things personal 
are concerned, regarding which both the 
author and the editor of the work before 
us are very reserved, the inadvertent ex- 
pressions of Talleyrand, Marmont, Hum- 
boldt, and other contemporaries, and, 
above all, Gentz’s “ Diary,” Hormayr’s 
“ Tebensbilder,” and Varnhagen’s “ Me- 
morabilia,” must be consulted, if we are 
to form a correct idea of the chancellor’s 
figure. 

Notwithstanding all this, the present 
publication is very valuable. For a his- 
tory of the time it can only be used under 
condition of careful comparison with other 
sources. For the character of the man it 
is invaluable, because it gives him to us 
speaking without interruption for nine 
hundred pages long. And although the 
whole book as yet treats only of the 
period up to the year 1815, we get to hear 
him in the most various ages of life, now 
as a stripling of twenty, now as a young 
man in the thick of affairs and just out 
of the stir of battle, and now as a discreet, 
self-satisfied old man, who sets out the 





cellor. 


history of his life and paints himself in 
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the way he would like posterity to see 
him. A foolish and vain undertaking, we 
may say at the outset: foolish, because 
Metternich as he was is much more inter- 
esting than Metternich as he would like 
to be; vain, because with all his trouble 
he has entirely failed to present himself 
otherwise than as he was. If the first 
half of the book gives us the opportunity 
of learning to know the old author, the 
second puts the means in our hand of 
making the acquaintance of the young 
diplomatist, and all will believe my word 
when I say that the diplomatist was in 
Metternich more important than the 
author, the youth more interesting than 
the old man. But since the prince chan- 
cellor, in a dilettante way, laid so much 
stress on his literary talent, let us devote 
alittle attention to the author before we 
speak of the statesman; all the more be- 
cause the author oftentimes, and cer- 
tainly without meaning it, explains the 
statesman, but especially because he be- 
trays the man who has given himself such 
unspeakable trouble to dress himself be- 
fore the eyes of posterity. The most com- 
prehensive of his literary essays —— the 
“ Autobiographical Memoir ” — furnishes 
the most natural occasion and instrument 
for describing, in a few lines, the political 
activity of the man till his forty-second 
year. The stirring history of that period 
may be read in Treitschke’s unmatched 
description ; the secret political games of 
the years 1812-1813, in particular, have 
now been for the first time completely un- 
folded to us by Oncken. But while the 
former, by his own warm partialities, car- 
ries us into the midst of the hot atmo- 
sphere of conflicting passions, and compels 
us, So to say, to feel them after him, the 
Jatter has the rare coolness of blood to be 
able to place himself and us outside the 
range of fire at a point where we can fol- 
low equally well the movements of both 
armies without being ourselves drawn 
into the disturbing fever of the fight; or, 
to speak more plainly, he collects, exam- 
ines, and compares all statements and 
testimonies, like a conscientious, indefat- 
igable, and acute investigator, and leaves 
jt to ourselves to construct out of these 
materials bills of indictment, pleas of de- 





fence, summings up, perhaps even, if we 
have the turn and gift for it, a work of 
literary art. I may assume that these 
impressions are still uneffaced from the 
mind of the reader, and may therefore 
dispense on this occasion, with picturing 
the dark background of the time on which 
the figure of the Austrian statesman 
moves. 


I, 


No one possessed in a higher degree 
than Prince Metternich the first and su- 
premest virtue of the statesman, that of 
identifying himself with the State he 
served. This, however, was somewhat at 
the expense of the writer. The young 
Count Clement, born in Coblenz in 1773, 
educated in Strasburg and Mayence, wrote 
his German mother tongue almost as well 
as French before he settled on the Dan- 
ube. The rhetorical proofs which are 
afforded us of that show him to be by no 
means an important master of style, — 
and who would require style from a youth 
of twenty if this youth was not named 
Goethe ? — but his language is German in 
expression, in turning, in accentuation, as 
might be expected of a Rhinelander. 
For fifteen years obliged almost exclu- 
sively to the use of French, then from his 
thirty-sixth year living exclusively in 
Austria, he appears by-and-by to have 
quite lost the feeling for the German 
idiom. It was at that time only that 
Austria began again to participate in the 
intellectual life of Germany. But the 
chancellor appears to have had little inter- 
course with the men to whom the credit 
must be given of having prepared the way 
for this intellectual reunion. His Ger- 
man is not the German of Grillparzer or 
of Halm, it is the German of the I.R. 
bureaux. Regulations are made “ déber 
seinen Vorschlag,;” certain things exist 
in the fullest “Ausmasse;” he speaks 
with people about the “Zagesbelange ;” 
he permits himself in certain things 
“ einzurathen,;*’ he speaks of the “ vor 
Kurzem bestandenen Herzogthum War- 
schau ;” he mentions a “ desonders bei der 
Vertheidigung eines Platzes sich aus- 
gezeichneten” young man; and uses many 
other Austricisms. But still more strik- 
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ing and offensive is the French style of 
his German writings ; they all sound like 
translations. Of French the chancellor 
is, of course, completely master. Com- 
pare his portrait of Napoleon, written in 
French, with his sketch of Alexander, in 
German, in which the — good thing is 
a saying of Napoleon’s, which the author 
takes for the theme of his variations. 
That study of the character of Napoleon 
dates from the year 1820, when the author 
still stood nearer the events and persons, 
when his “system,” and the pedantic tone 
in which he liked to discourse, had not yet 
ripened into their full growth; whereds 
the character of Alexander was not writ- 
ten till 1829, when the prince had already 
adopted the custom of regarding himself 
as the incarnation of political wisdom. 
But the chief reason of the superiority of 
the one writing over the other lies in the 
more perfect command of the instrument 
which it reveals. 

Not that Metternich’s French has the 
merit of a specially individual and decided 
style, but it is simple, correct, without 
pretension, and—it is living. French 
was the language, if I may say so, in 
which he acted, German the language in 
which he philosophized upon his actions ; 
and Metternich’s action was worth more 
than his philosophy. His despatches — 
and they are almost all in French — are 
written on the spur of the moment; they 
are deeds; their aim is to report to us 
what has been done, what has been heard, 
to indicate what is to be done, what is to 
be said; they have no intention of speak- 
ing about it. Metternich boasts with 
much self-satisfaction, and with a disdain- 
ful side-glance at professors of history, 
that he has “made history,” and has 
consequently a special call to write it. 
Nothing can be more warranted ; only in 
writing history one must not forget in 
what spirit one has made it. A scholar 
who has never left his study cannot see 
things and show them as Cesar and 
Frederick could. They had everything 
still present to their mind; they lived 
through it once again. But the Metter- 
nich who writes the history lives in a quite 
different atmosphere, sees things through 
quite different spectacles and finds him- 
self in a quite different temper from the 
Metternich who made the history. This 
is indeed not yet so much the case in the 
very successful, though too long, portrait 
of Napoleon already mentioned. As we 
have said, five years had hardly passed 
when he wrote since his last meeting with 
the mighty man; but more especially, as 





soon as Metternich took the French 
tongue in his mouth, it was as if he 
mounted his war-horse, which of itself 
bore him back neighing into the lines of 
the combatants. a flat and abstract, 
on the other hand, is the whole autobiog- 
raphy ; how indefinite and general the 
expression; how completely the contrary 
of the language of really important men, 
—of Napoleon’s, for example, who so 
often speaks in these volumes, and whose 
words always let us see the thing itself 
or the growth of the thought, as if the all- 
encompassing veil of things were torn 
suddenly away. And then what repeti- 
tions, what commonplaces, what stereo- 
typed phrases! He does not even blush 
“to sleep beside a volcano, without think- 
ing of the outpouring of lava.”” Oh, Serene 
Highness, if you had used such language 
to the fair Frenchwomen whom you 
buzzed about in the Tuileries, you had 
lost yourself forever with them! 

And as with the individual expressions, 
so with the whole work; no situation 
stands out thoroughly, no figure rises in 
relief from the monotonous grey back- 
ground of his narrative. If conversations 
occur, they are given quite conventionally. 
Never did the emperor Francis, never 
did the archduchess Marie Louise, speak 
in such neatly-set phrases, the one to offer 
him the ministry, and the other to sacri- 
fice herself, like a second Iphigenia, for 
the welfare of her fatherland. How com- 
pletely different a ring is there in the 
despatches which he writes from Paris, 
with reports of his conversations with 
Napoleon or Champagny on the same 
evening on which he held them. So men 
speak. There is body and life in them; 
but the /vanzer/ that speaks like a lead- 
ing article of the Austrian Observer has 
never lived. There are many happy 
words in his French despatches ; his con- 
fessions affect one like a broken stream of 
tepid water. And if the contemporary let- 
ters and reports furnish the historian with 
little new, they certainly supply the gen- 
eral public with stimulating reading which 
makes up for the tedium of the “ Auto- 
biographical Memoir.” For example, if 
you wish to form an idea of how the young 
count “of pleasant exterior, very polite 
and never loud” (Ritter Lang) made his 
appearance in Rastadt, read his charming 
natural French letters to his young wife, 
Kaunitz’s niece. We think we see the 
young lord, fresh from the society of Cob- 
lentz emigrants, in the extemporized thea- 
tre at the court of the margrave, or at the 
plebeian table of the envoy of the Direc- 
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tory. No trace of all this is to be seen 
in the memoir. Nor does the little bit of 
attachés talk about his Dresden period 
(1801-1805), which the old man warms up 
for us, give us any insight into the cir- 
cumstances of the electoral court of Sax- 
ony, and still less a picture of the harm- 
lessly merry young man who there won 
his spurs and represented his adopted 
country, Austria, with grace, with modesty, 
with perfect form, and with open eyes. 
The same is true of the short description 
of his residence in Berlin. In the de- 
spatches belonging to that memorable 
period, when he was enjoined to persuade 
Prussia to join in the third coalition, there 
is a warmth of emotion, often an out- 
burst of hatred and contempt, towards the 
hereditary enemy, Prussia, and its worthy 
representatives, Haugwitz, Lombard, Luc- 
chesini, but at times also a natural nobil- 
ity of language, which has left no echo in 
this retrospective view of his life. This 
may be said in a still higher degree of the 
lively reports from Paris in the year 1808, 
when the cloud threatened to burst on 
Austria every minute; as also of those 
of the year 1810, when it had burst, and a 
deceitful sunshine smiled over the young 
alliance of the two empires. Indeed, 
these reports, in which he so often brings 
in the great potentate himself speaking, 
are much more interesting than even his 
portrait of Napoleon, which is yet the 
best, because the most youthful, of his 
literary works. The narrator, it is true, 
comes out rather small by the side of 
his mighty interlocutor, whom one hears 
speaking as if in the body in every one of 
his self-forged sentences. Only in one 
thing has Metternich the advantage of the 
great man; he is no upstart. In that 
respect exactly like Madame de Rémusat 
and all Talleyrand’s friends, he is unable to 
express too strongly how badly bred, how 
awkward, how negligent in his dress, how 
pretentious in his manner, was the soldier- 
emperor. Only the prolonged dwelling 
on such defects comes better from a lady 
than from a statesman, and the French- 
woman is a far greater adept in the art of 
portraiture than the German diplomatist. 
On the other hand, we cannot wonder that 
the chancellor excels the lady in the psy- 
chological analysis of Napoleon’s charac- 
ter. omen generally see through men 
faster and surer than we do, but they find 
it harder to give a methodical account of 
their impressions. Metternich’s delinea- 
tion bears, however, the characteristic 


mark of minds of his stamp; it would | 





of the personality it describes ; it passes 
by in complete silence Napoleon’s legis- 
lative genius, which was, perhaps, greater 
than his military; it always strives to 
explain his achievements through the 
littleness of his contemporaries, the inca- 
pacity of his opponents, the favor of cir- 
cumstances. We find nothing of all this 
in his Paris reports. They are cast in a 
quite objective style. The emperor stands 
before us as he lived in the flesh. One 
could swear about every word that he 
really spoke it, one could guess the ges- 
tures of the hand with which he accom- 
panied it. And there is in all afreshness 
and a life which the author of these 
despatches never had at command again. 
One is almost led to believe that the old 
prince himself felt dimly that his box of 
colors contained no longer anything but 
grey, for he wished the manuscript of his 
autobiography “to remain forever, in so 
far as human care can so provide, in the 
archives of his house.” But he permitted 
it “to be used according to time and 
circumstances, in order to complete defec- 
tive historical works, or to correct erro- 
neous ones.” I do not know whether a 
service has been done to the chancellor’s 
memory by the padding which has been 
contributed to the selection from his 
despatches ; it certainly gains nothing by 
the comparison. 

Prince Metternich was_ seventy-one 
years old when he undertook, in 1844, to 
write a history of his life, or, rather, a 
history of his public work; he was almost 
an octogenarian when he wrote the “ Key 
tothe Explanation of my Way of Think- 
ing and Acting.” Nothing is more natu- 
ral than that he should not have given to 
his narrative the fresh tone which his 
youthful activity had breathed. It was 
natural, also, that he should attribute to 
his public life a conscious plan, which, in 
reality, it had hardly the repose and free- 
dom to pursue, and that he should ascribe 
to himself principles on which, as a young 
man of thirty, he had never thought. It 
is equally natural, too, that his memory 
should, in spite of all printed and un- 
printed helps, play him little tricks, which 
do not, indeed, come up to the hardl 
credible errors and contradictions of Odil 
lon Barrot in his autobiography, but which 
would yet be enough, if the prince had 
lived in Dino Compagni’s times, instead 
of in ours, to serve as the basis of an 
explanation of the “‘ Autobiographical Me- 
moir,” as the forgery of a later century. 
But there are also in these memoirs reti- 


fain seek to detract from the greatness | cences which cannot be ascribed to bad 
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memory alone, and which indicate that 
there was an interest in concealing many 
things. There is a tone of self-satisfac- 
tion, and, above all, a certain moralizing, 
didactic strain, running through his whole 
view of himself, which cannot be ex- 
plained without assuming a certain amount 
of conscious hypocrisy. This ceaseless 
talk about “ principles,” this eternal asser- 
tion of being “inaccessible to ambition ” 
of any kind, this constant appeal to “the 
always clear conscience,” this repeated 
assurance that he is governed neither by 
“selfishness nor love of power,” but by 
“the historical element and the love of 
truth which predominated in his feelings ” 
(what language !), — this monotonous mor- 
alizing becomes in the end not only 
tedious, —that goes without saying; the 
whole memoir is tedious, if it may be per- 
mitted to be so unpolite with so exalted 
an author—but it is also suspicious. 
“Conscience, conscience, every third 
word! With whom, then, are we speak- 
ing?” we are disposed to cry out, parody- 
ing Appiani’s impatient words against 
Marinelli. Is it the same dutterfly-minis- 
ter (Nostitz) who in Paris and Vienna 
hovered around so many beautiful flowers, 
that, as even his confidant Gentz laments, 
he forgot the duties of his office for it? 
Is it the same man whom Varnhagen 
knew in Prague (1813) “as a free-thinker 
in religious things”? Is it the same 
statesman who held it an open question 
for months whether he would go in for 
“Europe” or for Napoleon? Goethe’s 
saying, that men of action are always 
without a conscience, need not be taken 
literally, but it is almost certain that they 
cannot be so conscientious as old Metter- 
nich would fain make himself out to have 
been. And how useless is this pharisa- 
ical tone! Why should he have no am- 
bition? Is a perfect statesman even 
conceivable without ambition? And who 
would have made it a charge against him, 
if he had thought of his own Austria be- 
fore anything, and had wished, after four 
calamitous wars, only to enter upon a 
fifth when he was certain of his point? 
Who would have blamed him if, while a 
freethinker, he yet contended for Catholic 
interests as the minister of a Catholic 

wer? Who would have blamed him 
or occasionally dividing his time between 
the amiable Duchess of Sagan and the 
business of his master? And if he had 
openly confessed to posterity what it first 
learned from the indiscretion of his confi- 
dant, that jealousy of Prince Windisch- 
gratz caused him more sleepless nights 


. 





than the wedge which Talleyrand’s in- 
trigues were driving into the alliance of 
“Europe,” posterity would not have 
praised him, but would have smiled and 
forgiven. 

Nay, why should he not even tell an 


‘untruth bravely from time to time, if the 


interest of his country required it? For, 
after all, the wrong does not lie in telling 
an untruth, but in being untrue. The 
most veracious man may often be in a 
position where he must resort to a lie. 
And if we may give credit to contempo- 
raries, the count did not fail to do this 
any more than later the prince did. “M. 
von Metternich is on the best road to 
being a statesman: he already lies quite 
beautifully,” said Napoleon to Madame 
de Rémusat, respecting the young man of 
thirty ; and Macaulay mentions, a genera- 
tion later, that when some one at Lad 

Holland’s compared the. chancellor with 
Mazarin— whom, by the way, he pro- 
foundly despised — old Talleyrand wittily 
protested that “there was much to be 
said against that: in particular, the car- 
dinal deceived, but never lied; M. de 
Metternich always lies, and deceives no- 
body.”’ 

In writing this autobiography of his, 
the chancellor went even Seether: he no 
longer told stories, for he had finished b 
believing those he had so often told. 
How this tone falls off by the side of the 
grand truthfulness of a Rousseau or a 
Goethe, —for since history is never so 
true as poetry, the “history-maker” can- 
not be so true as the poet; but even with 
the plain ways of Hardenberg or Palmer- 
ston, this ostentation of virtue contrasts 
as theatrical declamation does with nat- 
ural conversation among friends. If the 
old man were to be believed, the supple, 
merry young man of the world, whom old 
Kaunitz declared to be a “ perfect cavalier, 
a good, amiable man of the most exquisite 
verve,” was already, at the age of twenty, 
a sage with fixed principles, who was 
deeply moved by the “ moral degradation 
of France” in the eighteenth century, 
who dreaded the greatest danger to Eu- 
rope from the revolution which destroyed 
all morality, and made it the task of his 
life to war against this source of evil, in 
order to ward off these dangers from his 
chosen fatherland, that paradise of inno- 
cence, the Vienna of Kutschera and 
Trautmannsdorf! He had “never lived 
a single hour for himself from his earliest 
youth till the thirty-sixth year of a labori- 
ous ministry.” Duty alone prompted him 
to persevere in the thorny career which 
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was so distasteful to him. When still 
only two-and-twenty, “inaccessible to all 
prejudice, and seeking in everything only 
the truth, he shrank from political life,” 
and “ would have preferred remaining in 
private life, and devoting his time to the 
cultivation of the sciences, particularly 
the exact and natural sciences.” ‘ The 
diplomatic career might certainly flatter 
his ambition, but he was never all his 
life through accessible to that feeling.” 
“He did not fear to fall into the false 
~~ into which so many men were drawn 
y their heated imagination, and espe- 
cially by their selfishness, because he felt 
himself to be entirely free from those 
faults; but he knew, on the other hand, 
the many and dangerous rocks of his new 
position” (as ambassador in Paris in 
1806), ‘and trusted, therefore, to confine 
all his ambition to at least hindering evil 
where he saw it to be impossible to effect 
good.” “ Free as he was all his life from 
the sting of ambition, he ielt only the 
weight of the chains ” which the assump- 
tion of the ministry in 1809 imposed upon 
him, and nothing gave him gourage to 
undertake it but “the strong and pure 
soul” of the emperor Francis; for he 
had “ only two points on which it seemed 
possible for him to support himself — his 
conscience and the immovable strength 
of character of the emperor Francis,” 
who naturally, also, always “obeyed 
strictly the voice of his conscience.” The 
interest of Austria and the house of 
Hapsburg had no excitement for these 
two pure and strong souls. How deeply, 
then, had Joseph II. mistaken his Flor- 
entine nephew when he said that “noble, 
moral motives made not the smallest im- 
pression on him,” and that only “one 
means, fear, could move him.” The scep- 


tical uncle doubted even as to his relig-| 


ious character. Notsothe minister. It 
was only because the “pretended first 
marriage” of Napoleon with Josephine 
was a concubinage, that he could bring 
himself to give his pious master the ad- 
vice to give the hand of his daughter to 
the emperor of the French. Moreover, 
it is nowhere stated that Metternich ever 
dissuaded the emperor Francis from his 
fourth marriage (1816) with a divorced 
lady. Probably the marriage of the 
crown princess of Wiirtemberg was also 
only a “pretended” one, because the 
crown prince was a Protestant and the 
pope granted the divorce. “Had it been 
otherwise, the affair could never have 
been thought of.” As Goethe says, “To 
show what is moral, we give onrselves 





full and free permission to commit a 
fraud.” It is possible, but not probable, 
that in the year 1809 Metternich knew 
nothing of the ecclesiastical marriage of 
Josephine which was celebrated by Car- 
dinal Fesch, before two witnesses, on the 
ist December, 1804, the evening before 
the coronation; it is impossible that he 
should have been ignorant of it in 1844, 
when he wrote the following words: * 
“This question ” (the divorce) “was no 
question for the Church, and consequently 
none for the emperor. Napoleon had 
concluded a civil marriage, and it was not 
a valid marriage in the eye of the Church. 
Had it been otherwise, the thing could 
certainly not have been entertained.” 
For Francis was more scrupulous than 
his son-in-law ; he had never climbed into 
any marriage-bed on which the priest had 
not pronounced a blessing; nor did he 
ever sue for a divorce, but waited always 
patiently till his wives died a natural 
death before he married again, “ ere those 
shoes were old with which’ %e followed his 
poor wife's body.” 

But how? I hear my friends say; thou, 
always so anxious to do justice to every 
one; thou who seekest ever to explain 
and understand all, even evil, instead of 
condemning it, and who, even when thou 
condemnest, always strivest to do so in 
the most moderate terms; who constantly 
maintainest thyself to be so free from all 
Liberal national and party bonds, — how 
comest thou to this bitterness? Let 
alone Francis, “who thought the preser- 
vation of his own person the one infinitely 
important thing,” to use once more Jo- 
seph II.’s words; but Metternich, an im- 
portant and also a well-wishing man, who 
at bottom sought only the best for his 
master and his country and carried it out 
in his own way? Well, and so he stood 
before my eyes, in spite of the conven- 
tional phraseology of virtue in which his 
official disclosures are couched, as a loyal 
opponent of a national Germany and of 
a free public political life—up to the 
appearance of the present work. But in 
this work the language is no longer the 
generally accepted language of a period, 
or of a profession, which implies no more 
hypocrisy than the social forms which we 


* Assuming even that Metternich had not in 1844 
known what all the world knew, and what Thiers in the 
following year (1845) related circumstantially in the fifth 
volume of his ** Consulate and Empire,’”’ he must have 
known it in r$52 when he resumed again his history of 
his life which had been broken off just at this point, and 
ought to have corrected these last pages to which he 
joined on the new matter. Madame de Rémusat’s 
** Memoirs”’ have recently given us some new deta’ls 
of Napoleon’s ecclesiastical marriage. 
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all use when we ask with solicitude after 
the welfare of “our neighbor’s old cat” 
(Heine). Nor is it here a question of the 
attainment of a particular positive end, 
or the prevention of a particular positive 
evil, by means of an opportune faJsehood. 
We have here pure hypocrisy, the en- 
deavor, demanded by nothing, and in- 
spired by vanity alone, to set oneself in 
the most favorable light, with an absolute 
indifference to truth. Itis not the enemy 
by conviction of all we have learned to 
prize that I accuse, but the hypocrité pure 
and simple, with whom one has no pa- 
tience, whether he sits in the “ Commit- 
tee of Public Welfare” or in the palace 
of the Baliplatz,; and the more indul- 
gent one is to the weaknesses of men, if 
they leave but the germ of truth un- 
touched, the sterner one has the right and 
the duty to be where naked falsehood 
palms itself off under the appearance of 
virtue. 


Il. 


It is fortunate for Metternich that he 
will be judged, not by his “ Memoirs,” but 
by his despatches ; for these make clear 
to every unprejudiced mind how bravely 
and skilfully and unweariedly he fought 
in those hot years for the interest of Aus- 
tria which was committed to him; how, 
allying himself with or against Napoleon, 
according to circumstances, he wrought 
honestly to prevent the unity of Germany 
and the independence of Italy; and with 
what perspicacity he constantly saw that 
Prussia was a much more dangerous en- 
emy of Austria than France was. He 
may have sometimes erred in this Aus- 
trian politics of his, especially on the 
Eastern question; but at any rate he had 
a right — nay, it was his duty — to pursue 
an egoistic Austrian policy as Talleyrand 
pursued an egoistic French one; and 
would to God the Prussian diplomatists 
in Vienna in 1814 had been as supple, as 
obstinate, and as successful in their affairs 
as he was in his!) What is intolerable is 
only the hypocrisy with which he contin- 
ually identifies the interests of Austria 
with the absolute moral right; for “true 
power lies in right alone,” and “ the so- 
called Metternichian system was no sys- 
tem, but a Weltordnung,” as he himself 
modestly says. 

No one has, in fact, contributed more 
than the: chancellor to introduce into 
diplomacy this pharisaical tone, which 
prevailed on the Continent from 1814 to 
about 1860. He himself adopted this 
tone only after he came under the influ- 





ence of Talleyrand, who is known to have 
carried political cant to its extreme. The 
disciple was, indeed, not so shameless as 
the old sinner of the Rue St. Florentin. 
“We must never,” said the uncowled and 
married Bishop of Autun, who had served 
Louis XVI., the Directory, the Consulate, 
the Empire, who now served the Legiti- 
mist line, and was finally to serve the 
dynasty of Orleans; the true promoter 
of secularization, and now the defendant 
of the legitimate king of Saxony, whose 
ducats jingled all the while in his pock- 
ets, ‘We must never turn away from 
the true power, which consists in virtue 
alone. In the relations of peoples to one 
another, justice is the first virtue.” It 


was “out of atrue interest” for Prussia 


that he desired to deny her those “ appar- 
ent advantages”? which, “acquired by 
injustice and dangerous to Europe, would 
be fatal sooner or later to herself.” The 
goodman! That means in plain English, 
that Prussia should not be allowed to ob- 
tain Saxony, because the interest of 
France demanded the continued exist- 
ence of the secondary States of Germa- 
ny. As compared with language like 
this, Metternich’s is, of course, to be 
called almost plain, if not even veracious. 
He disapproved of the incorporation of 
Saxony not by any means “ because it 
would make Prussia greater,” but because 
it would render the realization of a united 
Germany more difficult, if “one of the 
powers which are called to protect the 
common fatherland” should annex one 
of the most important states. Both 
documents belong to December, 1814, 
when Hardenberg’s untimely confidence, 
and Humboldt’s pretentious clumsiness, 
robbed Prussia of ihe fruit of her vic- 
tory; and this language was thencefor- 
ward, for half a century, the universal 
language of European statesmen, with 
the exception of Palmerston. Louis 
XVIII. and George IV. the Virtuous, 
Louis Philippe and his minister Guizot, 
Ancillon and his crowned scholar, Lamar- 
tine and Napoleon III., all took this unc- 
tuous language in their mouth, since the 
greatest diplomatist of the century, thanks 
to this mixture of impudence and lies, 
had won for his conquered fatherland an 
entrance into the society of the conquer- 
ors. 

Metternich would certainly not allow 
that he had first learned these “ princi- 
ples” of his from Talleyrand. His whole 
autobiography is written with the con- 
scious intention of proving the unity and 
continuity of his whole life, and of show- 
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ing that he never erred by so much as 
“a finger-breadth from the ways of God.” 
There are people who think that the merit 
of immobility is not so great, nay, that 
immobility is hardly possible in any such 
strict degree: “Le monde n’est qu’une 
branloire perenne ; toutes choses y bran- 
lent sans cesse. . . . La constance n’est 
autre chose qu’un branle languissant.” 
But it is only frivolous doubters, without 
moral earnestness, like Montaigne, who 
say so, because they are so far gone that 
they place truth before consistency, and 
naively confess: “Tant y a que je me 
contredis bien A l’adventure ; mais la vé- 
rité, je ne la contredis pas.” The chan- 
cellor was of the contrary opinion; he 
set no great store by truth if only con- 
sistency were proved. Does he not give 
himself out as having, while still a youth 
of seventeen, acquired this his lifelong 
conviction of the power of right and vir- 
tue as the two immovable pillars of all 
sound politics? Namely, he was sent in 
his fifteenth year (1788) along with his 
brother, a year and a half younger, to the 
University of Strasburg, where he re- 
mained til the year 1790, to settle then at 
the High School of Mayence. In the 
former place he had a revolutionist for his 
teacher, and was witness of a popular tu- 
mult. “ The doctrines of the Jacobins and 
the appeal to popular passions filled him 
with an aversion which age and experience 
only strengthened in him.” On his way 
to Mayence he went to the coronation of 
the emperor Leopold II., at Frankfort, 
and “felt, with the whole force of the 
impressionable period of youth, the con- 
trast between the country e had just left, 
polluted with the first risings of Jacobin- 
isi, and the place in which human great- 
ness united itself with a noble national 
spirit,” — written anno 1790, in Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main! From that hour on- 
wards he knew what’ his mission in life 
was: “I felt that the revolution would be 
the enemy whom I should have further 
to fight, and so I set myself to study this 
enemy and to ar ree myself regarding 
his position.” All at seventeen years ot 
age! What is Pico della Mirandola as 
compared with this precocity? In order 
to study the enemy he went, on the one 
hand, into “the select society ” of French 
emigrés, and, on the other, into the by no 
means select society of Mayence club- 
men, such as Hofmann and George Fors- 
ter. This seems, moreover, to have been 
the sole “study” of the young student, 
who, it is said, brought very limited knowl- 
edge with him from his university course. 
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“ Kotzebue, the dramatist, lived at that 
time in Mayence; he was then a warm 
adherent of a school which, twenty-five 
ears later, turned its dagger against 
im.” For Karl Sand was in Metternich’s 
eyes a Jacobin, like Stein, Gneisenau, 
Scharnhorst, and all others who did not 
count the condition of Germany before 
and after the revolution to be the ideal of 
a State, “in which human greatness allied 
itself with a noble national feeling.” 
Metternich belonged to the circle of 
the emigrés where such “principles” 
were considered Jon ton; but the oiliness 
did not come till later. Like the whole 
géneration from which in literature our 
romanticists recruited their strength, 
Metternich was not yet the incarnation of 
abstract virtue which he afterwards be- 
came. Everything has undoubtedly more 
moderation and taste with the born noble- 
man; but at bottom he shows, both in his 
youth and in his age, the same disposi- 
tion which we see in the two men of ple- 
beian origin who were ennobled by him, 
Frederick von Gentz and Frederick von 
Schlegel. He certainly had not the phil- 
osophical education of these two men of 
letters ; but he was a clever young man, 
not exactly eminent, but with.a gift of 
easy acquisition and a highly seductive 
nature. It was this amiable personality 
of his that conquered for him the hearts 
of women and princes ; for it is said that 
both are for the most part won best by 
the same means. Would these have been 
sufficient to have set him so high, if he 
had not been born in ahigh station? W. 
von Humboldt says no, and favor was 
certainly needed in order to be nominated 
at twenty-one as ambassador of the Ger- 
man Empire at the Hague, and luck was 
needed in order to fill at thirty-six the 
prominent position of first minister of the 
Austrian Empire. A grand marriage with 
the grand-daughter of Kaunitz — which 
his father was clever enough to bring 
about, and concerning which A. Wolf, in 
his work on the Princess Liechtenstein, 
tells us many more delightful things than 
the autobiographer does — made it easier 
for him to getafirst start. Nothing came 
of his Dutch ambassadorship, because 
Pichegru stopped his way by the taking 
of Nimwegen, but at twenty-tive years old 
he was already representative of the as- 
sembly of Westphalian counts at the 
Rastadt Congress; at twenty-seven he 
was ambassador of Austria at Dresden; 
and at thirty ambassador at Berlin, where 
he first began properly to enter into his- 
tory. The whole history of that period, 
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unlike that of ours, was made by young 
people: Napoleon, the emperor Francis, 
Alexander I., Frederick William III., 
were little older than their ministers, 
marshals, and envoys. In this youthful 
period in Berlin and Paris (from 1804 to 
1809) he shows himself most brilliantly, 
because he was nowhere so much in his 
place as in the situation he filled at both 
these courts. Metternich was a born and 
finished diplomatist: confident in his 
address, pliable, high-bred, without con- 
ceit, with early knowledge of the world, 
with an easy talent for writing, and, what 
is the main thing, with a decided love for 
his work and an honest desire to promote 
the interest of his country. Even “ mys- 
tification belonged to the natural gifts of 
the minister, who often made use of it in 
social intercourse, to the despair of men 
about him ” (Nostitz). 

Although his diplomatic activity had 
not the results hoped for from it, either in 
Berlin orsin Paris, he yet did good ser- 
vice, and learned to know men and cir- 
cumstances, which knowledge was to be 
of the greatest use to him a few years 
later. It was Talleyrand who in particu- 
Jar exercised a determining influence upon 
him. Not only because, so far as diplo- 
matic tactics go, he was himself formed 
in the same school; but he was influ- 
enced by him in the substance of his 
politics also. Metternich certainly spoke 
at a later period very disapprovingly of 
this teacher of his, whom he classes in 
the same motley category with Richelieu, 
Mazarin, Canning, Capodistria, and other 
very bad men, for whom the old chan- 
cellor continually professes to have the 
greatest contempt. Talleyrand would 
probably have been quite satisfied in such 
company; at any rate he deserved such 
distinction all through ; he was the truest 
successor of the great French statesmen 
of the seventeenth century, and all the 
greater, because he followed their doc- 
trines and examples, not according to the 
letter, but with the freer guidance of the 
spirit. It was he who prepared the way 
for a Franco-Austrian alliance in 1814, 
because he saw that since the entrance 
of Russia and Prussia into the fellowship 
of European States, the chessboard was 
quite altered for France, and that Riche- 
lieu, if he were to rise from the dead, 
would have seen in his lifelong enemy, 
Austria, his natural ally against the na- 
tional German power of the north. In 
the year 1808, however, Talleyrand was 
not yet in a position to think of France, 
for he had enough to do to think of him- 





self, who had fallen into disfavor. He 
always asserted that he had dissuaded 
Napoleon from the Spanish expedition ; 
Napoleon always denied it. However it 
was, Talleyrand was not in favor in 1808, 
and he was able to persuade Metternich 
that it was his wise foresight alone, and 
his courage to give expression to it, that 
deprived him of his office as foreign min- 
ister. He persuaded Metternich of much 
besides, and especially of this, that Na- 
poleon would never change himself or his 
policy, and that, since he could not go on 
as he had done forever, his overthrow 
must inevitably come sooner or later. He 
had already formed a powerful and nu- 
merous party at home —it consisted of 
Talleyrand and Fouché, Fouché and Tal- 
leyrand — which only waited for an oppor- 
tunity of ridding themselves of the usurp- 
er; a war with Austria, in which the 
nations would rise, as in Spain, would be 
the signal for an outbreak; for the French 
people were tired of endless war, and 
thirsted for peace, but knew well that it 
never could have peace so long as Napo- 
leon sat on the throne. To us such lan- 
guage sounds simply like that of high 
treason; and even Metternich may have 
thought it soin his innermost mind, but 
that did not prevent him from turning it 
to account for himself and his master. 
He believed it all—as he subsequently 
believed Bernadotte when he predicted to 
him in 1814 the rising of the French 
people as soon as the foreign armies had 
passed over the borders—and he re- 
ported it all faithfully to Vienna. The 
whole mystery why he at that time in- 
sisted on war almost as eagerly as Arch- 
duke Charles and Stadion, lies in this. 
And nowhere do we see in a more striking 
light Metternich’s talent for assimilating 
foreign points of view, than in the mas- 
terly despatches of the year 1808. That 
was all changed after he had been removed 
from Talleyrand’s influence for four or 
five years. He retained the methods of 
Talleyrand, but Talieyrand’s ideas he did 
not again adopt till 1814. 

The period now began (1809-1813) when 
he cunctando restituit rem, or at least, by 
skilful temporizing and singular good 
luck, won a breathing-time for Austria. 
At what price, history tells us. The mar- 
riage of the archduchess with Napoleon 
was an excellent move, and at bottom one 
to which no objection can be made when 
one considers the not very delicate nature 
of the father and the daughter whom he 
sold. This marriage was entirely an af- 
fair of Metternich’s, though in his auto- 
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biography he would have us believe the 
contrary; but his own writings of the 
year 1810 show it clearly.* It was the 
successful policy of these first five years 
of his administration, which he sought 
subsequently to reduce to a system, and 
to explain through all sorts of principles. 
His actual merit was great enough not to 
need such supplementary explanations. 
He preserved for Austria her position as 
a great power, when she was mortally 
wounded, robbed of her best provinces, 
shut out from the sea, crushed by fearful 
defeats, exhausted by national bankrupt- 
cy; Metternich always uses the euphe- 
mism “financial measure,” — nay, he 
brought her out of her difficulties greater 
not only than he had found her, but 
greater than she had been since the be- 
ginning of the Thirty Years’ War. And 
it was not luck only. No one knew how 
to estimate the proportions of strength 
better than he. He had already seen 
clearly, after the Vienna Peace, when he 
undertook the government, that in the 
fearful position in which Austria then 
stood, nothing could be done except to 
temporize, for he felt one thing decidedly, 
when he was not under the immediate 
personal spell of the French emperor, 
and that was, that that monstrous phe- 
nomenon could not last, and that catas- 
trophe must supervene sooner or later. 
“We must,” wrote he on the roth August, 
1809, “from the day of the peace onwards, 
limit our system exclusively to tacking, to 
parrying, to coaxing. So only shall we be 
able, perhaps, to preserve our existence 
till the day of universal redemption. .. . 
There is only one outlet open to us: to 
husband our strength for better times.” 
He judged of men, as well as of the con- 
ditions of power, with singular clearness ; 
he did so even when he suffered himself 
to be influenced by them more than was 
just, so long as they only appeared to go 
along with him, and so far as they were 
not exactly antipathetic, and consequentl 

unintelligible to him; and he never suf- 
fered himself to be overawed by his oppo- 
nents, not even by Alexander, not even 
by Napoleon. The latter had completely 
captivated him during his extraordinary 
mission to Paris after the marriage of 
the archduchess (spring and summer of 


* It is with difficulty I resist the temptation to show, 
from Helfert and from threads in Metternich’s own 
writings in the second volume of these ‘‘ Papers,’’? how 
the chancellor proceeds in his ** Autobiography ’’ to make 
out the unity of his policy, and to turn things into their 
exact opposites. But the nature of this review, which 
addresses itself to the educated public in general, and 
not to experts, prevents me from going into details. 





1810); but then nothing but the friend- 
ship of Napoleon could at that time save 
Austria. To have seen this was a merit 
of Metternich’s which is not to be un- 
derrated. 

He wrote from Paris in July, 1810: 
“ We cannot flatter ourselves that we can 
swim between two currents and play a 
completely neutral part in such important 
questions ” (the questions were about the 
East) “ between two powers ” (Russia and 
France), “which threaten our territor 
and our interests.’ Napoleon’s friend- 
ship was, in 1810, as necessary for Aus- 
tria as neutrality had been for Prussia 
the year before. Prussia could remain 
neutral after Tilsit, without going as far 
as friendship, because Prussia was power- 
less, and appeared more powerless than it 
was (“ Prussia is no more to be reckoned 
among the powers,” he wrote seven 
months later). Austria could not do so. 
Neutrality in the years 1810 and 1811 — 
when a tacit breach with Russia already 
existed — would have been for Austria 
tantamount to a siding with Russia, and 
a siding with Russia meant, as things 
were then situated, the destruction of 
Austria. Metternich was, therefore, quite 
right to work for an alliance with France; 
and it is, again, his later endeavor to put 
the matter in another light, and represent 
himself as the opponent of this alliance, 
which is blameworthy, not his attitude 
itself. In fact, already in the summer of 
1810 he advised Austria “to make com- 
mon cause with France,” in spite of his 
conviction that Austria “had more to fear 
from France than from Russia.” And a 
year and a half later he concluded the 
treaty of 28th November, 1811, with the 
view that the war against Russia would 
be for Austria “ neither a war of defence 
nor a war of conquest, but a war of pres- 
ervation;” and, of course, also with the 
hope, indeed on the express condition, 
that Austria would gain something, in 
particular Illyria and Salzburg; perhaps, 
also, “a part of Silesia; this compensa- 
tion being only conditional upon the dis- 
memberment of Prussia, which in my 
opinion will be an inevitable result of the 
next war.” (Whether Metternich meant 
that the dismemberment of Prussia or the 
compensation of Austria was to be an 
inevitable result of the war, remains 
doubtful from the way in which he uses 
the German language.) But however it 
may be, there is no want of foresight in 
this. I leave it unsettled whether he 
predicted so definitely the return of Na- 
poleon from the island of Elba in 1814, 
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for this is attested by no contemporary 
document, and we know that Metternich’s 
assurances thirty years later deserve no 
unhesitating confidence. But we see, 
from his Berlin despatches of 1805, that 
he foresaw Jena; that he already after 
Tilsit foretold the events of 1813; and 
that, at the very moment when Austria 
seemed irrevocably doomed to the fate of 
Prussia, he himself did not despair, but 
waited with fixed eye for the time when 
Austria would have to speak the decisive 
word and to do the decisive deed, inorder 
to overthrow the whole unnatural edifice 
of the conqueror. 

Even where he treated of the imponder- 
able powers of history, of the currents of 
popular thought and popular feeling, of 
the power of public opinion, he often in 
his earlier years came to the right conclu- 
sion and expressed it in such eloquent and 
glowing language as he never subse- 
quently exhibited. His dispatches of the 
period of the Spanish insurrection are not 
merely masterpieces of style, but they 
breath also courage and confidence and 
warm patriotism. Whether it was the 
chilling influence of the emperor Francis, 
or the oppressive weight of the defeat of 
Wagram and the peace of Vienna, or the 
spell which Napoleon exercised over him 
in 1810, because he wished to exercise it 
then, as he had wished to exercise the op- 
posite two years before — Metternich the 
minister never again found the language 
which Metternich the ambassador em- 
ployed, and, what is worse, he lost the 
spirit of mind which he then cherished, 
nay, the very remembrance of it seems to 
have gone away from him. He who had 
reckoned on the irresistibility of the pop- 
ular movements in the Tyrol and Spain, 
did not for a moment believe in the rising 
of Prussia, and when it occurred, it came 
upon him like an unsuspected and uncom- 
fortable surprise. He seems to have 
repented of the enthusiastic tone of Sta- 
dion’s Austria of 1809,— which he had 
been childish enough to have shared in up 
till his residence in Paris, —as a folly of 

outh. At all events, he never again lent 
himself to any such illusions. When 
there was a question of making an appeal 
to the Tyrolians to rise in 1813, and the 
emperor Francis.expressed his moral in- 
dignation against so revolutionary a meas- 
ure, Metternich also expressed himself 
in the most contemptuous way regard- 
ing everything which “reminded him of 
the dangerous principles of Kalisch,” 
laughed at Count Stackelberg, who had 
the simplicity to talk warmly of the re- 





vival of Prussia, and is said to have in 
Ratiborschitz (during the armistice) prom- 
ised the accession of Austria to the great 
alliance only on the condition that no ap- 
peal was made to the peoples. ‘“ We can 
only steer towards the maintenance of the 
cause of sovereigns.” * It is amusing, 
although both psychologically and histori- 
cally unimportant, that the same man 
should have begun his literary career as 
a youth of twenty with a call to a rising 
and arming of the people. The failure 
of the spring campaign of 1813 could of 
course have only strengthened the minis- 
ter in his sceptical conviction, for after 
Grossgérschen, he still spoke of “the 
Prussian army which exists only in 
name.” He had already become the prac- 
tical man who believed in the palpable 
powers alone, and from now onwards evi- 
dence itself could not convince him that 
apart from cabinets and battalions there 
was anything else in the life of nations 
that should be taken into account. It is 
plain that if it is an advantage for a histo- 
rian to have “made history,” this has also 
its disadvantages. The professor of his- 
tory is not only superior to the practical 
man in his more conscientious and me- 
thodical use of the original sources ; but 
he often keeps a clear view of the moving 
forces of history, which are easily lost 
sight of when one has been too much ac- 
customed to fix his eyes on the trees 
instead of the forest. 

As has been said; no exception what- 
ever can be taken to the director of Aus- 
trian policy during the decisive years 
1812 and 1813. But the limits of his mind 
may be pointed out, and the true nature 
of his policy indicated. Nothing could 
be —to use a favorite expression of Met- 
ternich’s — more correct than this policy, 
when we think of the situation of Austria, 
and Metternich conducted it with dignity 
and pride, not merely towards the con- 
queror, but also towards his own empe- 
ror; but it was Austrian, not German 
policy. “In relation’ to Austria, the 
expression of ‘German feeling,’ as it 
manifested itself after the catastrophe of 
Prussia and the northern parts of Ger- 
many in the higher strata of the popula- 
tion there, has simply the value of a 
myth.” God forbid that we should blame 
him for this. Although himself born and 
educated in the Empire, he had yet, as in 
duty bound, become entirely an Austrian ; 
and if, in 1805, of course under Harden- 


* So Bernhardi. Oncken appears to have known 
nothing of this clause. 
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berg’s influence, he still felt the fall of the 
elector of Bavaria as a betrayal of the 
fatherland, now in 1813, when the Ger- 
man Empire had ceased to exist, when all 
south Germany fought under the French 
flag, and when even Prussia was obliged 
to join the forces of the emperor of the 
French, the idea of the German father- 
land could have for a practical statesman 
at the head of Austria really no more 
than the “value of a myth.” And if he 
grudged great results to Prussia, was he 
not perfectly right? He was no apostate 
like his creature Gentz, who already, long 
before he entered Metternich’s school, 
railed at the religion of his fathers and 
the country of his birth; nay, made his 
position by fouling his nest, and then 
translating into his own sophistico-rhetor- 
ical language his master’s anti-Prussian 
policy, for he himself never had a single 
political idea unless he borrowed it from 
some one. He who desires to form a 
conception of the moral superiority of the 
minister who claimed the full responsibil- 
ity for his deeds, and on whom the life 
and death of a great State depended, over 
the cowardly trembling writer whom he 
employed, and whom he sheltered with 
his responsibility, should read the vile 
“Memoir of Gentz on the Congress of 
Vienna” (II. 473-514), and Metternich’s 
noble words to the emperor before he 
finally declared against France (12th July, 
1813): “Can I count on your Majesty’s 
firmness in case Napoleon does not ac- 
cept Austria’s basis of peace? Is your 
Majesty immovably determined, in that 
event, to commit the righteous cause to 
the decision of the arms of Austria and 
the rest of united Europe?... Can I 
reckon on this, that his Majesty will stand 
true to his word, and seek his salvation 
in the closest union with the allies?” “I 
must have no obscurity about this point, 
for every step I take will, without the ex- 
actest statement of your Majesty’s pleas- 
ure, bear the stamp of an unpardonable 
ambiguity. We should thereby, instead 
of the chance of peace, and an advan- 
tageous peace, incur only the chance of 
universal animadversion, and of the 
probabie ruin of the monarchy, and I 
should, with the best intentions for the 
good of the State, have become merely 
the unfortunate instrument of the anni- 
hilation of all political consideration, of 
all moral elevation, and of the dissolution 
of all inward and outward bonds of gov- 
ernment.” We know from Stadion that 
such language was necessary, that “it 
was impossible to calculate for so much 





as a quarter of an hour on the emperor 
Francis,” who was accustomed to “leave 
his ministers in the lurch, to take him- 
self off after a lost battle, and to recom- 
mend them to the good God” (Gentz). 
Metternich knew that, and spoke and 
acted accordingly. It was because he 
knew how to speak and act with so much 
decision, after he had for three long years 
known how to be silent and inactive, that 
he attained the greatest results which he 
attained in his whole career. Metter- 
nich’s greatest moment were the three 
a from 1811 to 1813. All that went 

efore was only preparation; all that 
came after was only the unremitting 
attempt to bring into a system and to 
formulate as principles what a particular 
situation and peculiar circumstances sug- 
gested to a fine mind as the way of salva- 
tion out of straits. 


III. 


In fact, the great system on which Met- 
ternich in later years was wont to pride 
himself, was first formed after 1815. 
This system, whereby everything which 
could hinder Austria from playing a lead- 
ing part in central Europe was simply 
“ evil,” or, what was the same thing in the 
newly-invented language, “ Jacobinism ” 
— this system consisted, as is well known, 
in simple immobility. Things should 
remain exactly as they had been re-ar- 
ranged with so much trouble in 1814 and 
1815. When anything rose up it must be 
put down. Whatever existed was holy, 
even the Sublime’ Porte. Whoever at- 
tacked it was wicked. Andrew Hofer 
himself, if he had been alive, would have 
been treated as a godless Jacobin. Tal- 
leyrand had invented legitimacy; Met- 
ternich invented “right.” “He is for- 
tunate who can say to himself that he 
does not stand in the way of eternal right. 
This testimony my conscience does not 
deny me.” What this eternal right prop- 
perly was, first appears in a clear shape 
in the course of the autumn of 1814 under 
the influence of Talleyrand. Till then he 
felt his way, and did not as yet know 
whether the “eternal right” was in favor 
of Louis XVIII. or of Napoleon II.; nay, 
he contended at first against the deposi- 
tion of Napoleon I., as against a violation 
of the non-intervention principle. (How 
beautifully this illustrates the “unity of 
this life,” can only be fully measured by 
one who bears clearly in mind the whole 
polemic of Metternich after 1830 against 
the “revolutionary innovation of the so- 
called non-intervention principle.”) So, 
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too, he was in the beginning decidedly in 
favor of Murat, whose Neapolitan king- 
dom was very convenient for Austria, and 
whose wife had been one of the Paris 
flames of the chancellor ; and it was much 
Jater that he discovered the “eternal 
right” was not on the side of the crowned 
hussar. In 1810, he opposed very decid- 
edly the partition of Turkey, but in spite of 
the “eternal right” laid claim to a share 
for Austria, if it came to a partition, and 
not only a share, but the “greater share.” 
Even a bit of the patrimony of ‘Peter 
might be allowed to come to Austria 
without the “ eternal right ” being violated 
thereby ; and the eight years from Campo 
Formio to Presburg sufficed to establish 
Austria’s “eternal right” to the posses- 
sion of Venetia. But it was especially 
the question of the incorporation of Sax- 
ony in Prussia, that “immora! proceed- 
ing” as Talleyrand termed it, which 
showed how very wavering Metternich’s 
idea of the “eternal right” still was in 
the year 1814. 

At first he had, like Castlereagh, the 
czar Alexander, and everybody also, 
thought the thing quite natural, correct, 
nay, self-evident, and had else admitted 
as much formally to Prussia. It was not 
till the emperor Francis stated to him 
plainly that he would have nothing to do 
with the affair, that he undertook the de- 
fence of the king of Saxony, and then 
only “in order not to leave this part to 
France to perform.” It was not till Tal- 
leyrand promised to support him that he 
began to have patriotic and legitimist 
scruples, and branded the incorporation 
of Saxony in Prussia as a sin against 
“the common fatherland” (szc /). 

There would have been nothing in it, if 
he had not promised the opposite, and if 
he had simply explained that Austrian in- 
terests did not permit an aggrandize- 
ment of Prussia which would give that 
power too great a preponderance in norph 
Germany. What could be more justifia- 
ble from the Austrian point of view, than 
that he should rather see Poland restored 
than Prussia strengthened, and that he 
should fear Prussia’s supremacy in north 
Germany — like Russia’s dominion over 
Poland — more than the influence of 
France in south Germany? That had 
shown itself already in the end of 1813 in 
Frankfort, and at the beginning of 1814 
in Chatillon. He remembered too well 
the League of the Princes (1785) which 
he had already described in his first 


despatch in 1801 as “founded by Prussia 
for the carrying out conveniently its long- 





cherished views of supremacy.” He 
knew very well “the intentions of Prus- 
sia, never on any occasion abandoned, 
which were bent on nothing else but on 
making the destiny and existence of a 
great part of Germany instrumental, ac- 
cording to time and circumstances, to 
Prussian schemes of aggrandizement.” 
The existen’> of such a jealousy of 
Prussia in his mind, before he devised 
the great system of “the eternal right,” 
implied no kind of moral fault. Indeed 
he thought, even in 1804, that a true 
statesman, a Frederick II., would have 
understood how, in the position of Prussia, 
“to make himself the most powerful king 
of the Continent.” If a man entertains 
such quite positive views of the duties 
and aims of statesmen, it is, to say the 
least, bad taste to speak of the interests 
of Germany as those of “the common 
fatherland.” A man like Metternich, 
who knew Germany: and its history, 
should have left it to the French to rep- 
resent the maintenance and protection of 
the central States of Germany as a de- 
fence of German freedom. 

‘However this may be, the more realistic 
and utilitarian his policy became, the 
more idealistic and theoretical became 
his language. Since 1815 he was, in fact, 
sure of his point; he had discovered the 
principle on which his whole policy rested ; 
and not only all those who took their 
stand upon the work of the Vienna Con- 
gress, but also all those who, during the 
Congress, had opposed its decisions, were 
now simply revolutionaries. Nay, he lent 
retrospectively to his earlier feelings a 
definite bearing and character, which they 
in no wise possessed at the time. He had 
always justly feared and hated Prussia, 
as the most dangerous rival of Austria in 
Germany. His very first despatch, al- 
ready referred to (written from Dresden, 
2nd November, 1801), breathed this hatred 
with a juvenile zaive/é which never came 
back to him in later years. And his feel- 
ings towards Prussia were not only justi- 
fied by the interests and traditions of 
Austria; the “astute policy” of the Prus- 
sia of Lombard and Beyme, of Haugwitz 
and Lucchesini, was, in fact, the most un- 
trustworthy and weakest which one could 
possibly think of. Of course, he hated 
and feared the policy of the opposite 
party, just as much as he hated the head 
of that party, Freiherr von Stein, with a 
double hatred, first as the representative 
of Prussia, and next as an idealist, in 
whose presence he felt as uncomfortable 
as, for the opposite reason, Gretchen was 
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in the neighborhood of Mephistopheles. 
But it was much later that he first dis- 
covered the revolutionary spirit in Prus- 
sia, and also in Stein. We have seen 
how he spoke in 1808 of the rising in 
Spain. When he looked back on that 
period forty years later, he spoke of noth- 
ing but the “revolutionary spirit which 
had, in the year 1807, assumed the mantle 
of Prussian patriotism, and afterwards 
the Teutonic colors, and which was repre- 
sented in the years 1812 and 1813 by 
Freiherr von Stein, General Gneisenau,” 
and others, and he mourned over “the 
revolutionary seed which had borne so 
much fruit in Prussia since 1808, and 
(1813) spread its blades over an extensive 
field.” His anxious factotum, Gentz, that 
‘fearless spirit,” as he calls himself, had 
already begun before him to scent the 
revolutionary spirit in Prussia, his father- 
land, and in Frederick William III., from 
whom he once demanded that he should 
give his country the freedom of the press. 
He began as far back as 1813, when he 
saw to his horror that the “ war of libera- 
tion might develop into a war of freedom,” 
to reduce to a system of policy his fear of 
all spontaneous action; he named Stein 
“le véritable perturbateur du repos pub- 
lic de l’ Allemagne et de l’ Europe ;” he 
thought things could not go on in Prussia 
“ without an ascendancy worse than that of 
the French resulting from it.” “There 
must be a return of belief, there must be 
a return of obedience, there mast be a 
thousand times less reasoning, or gov- 
ernment could no longer be carried on. 
The evil has assumed gigantic propor- 
tions, and threatens a radical dissoiution.” 
That was, however, too strong even for 
Metternich. He thought his representa- 
tive inclined more than was good “to 
paint the situation in the most glaring 
colors,” and mocked at Gentz for “ shud- 
dering at the sight of certain operations, 
as if shots fell in the field of thought; ” 
of which we may say, by the way, that it 
is the only word in both volumes that has 
a personal character. After 1814, how- 
ever, the master went beyond the servant. 
Revolution became the red rag to him. 
He lost all control, all discrimination, 
when he spoke of it; Lombard and Haug- 
witz were classed with Arndt and Jahn, 
Gneisenau with Robespierre. So much 
can system and self-confidence blind the 
cleverest men. ‘The Prussian Particu- 
larists and abstract Teutomanes” of 1813 
were Jacobins. The central government 
of the conquered countries (1813), which 
was formed by “ the heads of the popular 
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party,” and, among others, by the “ pas- 
sionate politician,” Stein, ‘ organized the 
revolution, which would infallibly have 
broken out in Germany, but for the sub- 
sequent exertions of the united courts for 
their own salvation and that of their peo- 
ples.” The shrewd, experienced man of 
the world entirely lost his gauge of men, 
of their social position, and of what that 
involved, and still more of their ideas 
themselves. A thoroughly aristocratic 
nature like that of Stein thus became to 
him like a democratic leveller, and he 
thought a Count Confalonieri would play 
the part of a Danton. 

The volumes yet to come will enlighten 
us regarding the Metternich of the period 
of peace from 1815 till 1848. But a docu- 
ment recently published throws a peculiar 
light on his position towards the “ revolu- 
tion.” This is a fragment from Count 
Confalonieri’s manuscript memoirs, which 
M. Tabarrini has given us in his excellent 
“ Biography of Gino Capponi.”* This 
“reprieved” and severely health-broken 
man had been released for two days of his 
chains, which had left painful wounds 
upon him, when Metternich offered to 
pay him a visit (1824). It is not agreeable 
to see a man not at heart bad degrading 
himself to be the instrument of the freaks 
of tyranny of Francis, or to hear one 
nobleman urge another nobleman in the 
most pressing way to dishonor; for what 
else was it when he asked the count to 
impeach his sworn comrades, and espe- 
cially the Prince Carignan (Charles Al- 
bert)? One would fain turn away from 
this spectacle, although it is a great satis- 
faction, after these attempts to seduce, to 
refresh oneself with the chivalrous stead- 
fastness of the Italian. Our concern at 
present, however, is only with the fine- 
spun theories of the man, and not with 
his moral worth. He thought there would 
be no more ground for alarm from Jaco- 
bins, anarchists, and open revolutionists, 
if a government were not weak and al- 
ready actually ruined. “No, the preach- 
ing of these cannibals can no longer give 
any cause for fear. But it is different 
with the so-called pure liberals, the doc- 
trinaires, the philanthropists, those who 
band themselves together for the advance- 
ment of enlightenment and of general 
civilization. . . . These are the men, the 
opinions, the propaganda, which do injury 
to governments in peaceful times; these 


* Gualterio had before this published a letter of Con- 
falonieri’s brother-in-law, Casati, which gives informa- 
tion about this visit. A full account of the long inter- 
view is given by Tabarrini, pp. 155-1 
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are what alone we have now to fear and 
extirpate. Their opinions are gilded; 
they are listened to; they insinuate them- 
selves slowly into the mind; they seduce, 
persuade, corrupt the very people who 
would be horrified by revolutionary ideas 
if they appeared in less seductive guises. 
... Your adherents are now our _ 
foes. ... You see that I am open wit 
you. ... The times are gone by when 
politics was an art of secrecy and decep- 
tion; it is now one of openness and pub- 
licity (!). Austria makes no mystery in 
the world of its political principles. It 
is strong enough to uphold them uncon- 
ditionally in its own states, and it is suf- 
ficiently listened to and respected to make 
them accepted in other states. Europe 
will come to see that it owes its preserva- 
tion to it. France will attend to us better 
than it has yet done. I venture to pledge 
my word that Europe will in a few years 
be more peaceful than it has ever been 
before.” “In a few years ” Turkish do- 
minion in Greece was overthrown against 
the will of Austria, the legitimate dynasty 
in France was dethroned, émeutes had 
become chronic in Paris, and downright 
insurrection flamed in Poland, in Italy, in 
Spain. 

It is known that the chancellor never 
learned anything from all this, but re- 
mained after, as before the July Revolu- 
tion, the man of Carlsbad and Laibach 
still. His autobiography shows that in 
1844, — nay, even in 1852, — after his 
whole system, his Weltorduung had 
broken down, he still cherished the same 
views. “It has seldom happened to me,” 
said he in 1834 to Varnhagen, “and in 
important things never, to have to retract 
anything or to confess myself to have 
been wrong.” Reaction remained his 
political ideal, and he believed himself to 
be a conservative, whereas he was only 
an inverted revolutionary. The funda- 
mental error of Continental politicians of 
the two opposite schools who always iden- 
tify reaction and conservatism, and look 
upon the Church as the necessary ally of 
the conservative interest, was thoroughly 
shared in by Metternich and his acheat 
The true conservative has too firma _ be- 
lief in the preserving powers of society 
to seek to help them by violent reaction. 
He thinks superstition and priestcraft a 
greater danger to the State or to peaceful 
development than freedom and publicity, 
which are the only atmosphere for sound 
normal life. To the reactionary, on the 


other hand, an artificial standstill, where 
possible artificial retrogression, artificially 


maintained secrecy and darkness and 
silence,  »nstitute the sum of all states- 
manship, and the very breath of life of 
its activity. Unlimited freedom does not 
frighten the conservative so long as the 
supremacy of law is not called in ques- 
tion. He allows the laity to speak and 
write, so long as politicians alone are 
allowed to act. He stands in no way 
opposed to change, but only to overthrow, 
just as also he does not contend against 
alteration of laws according to times and 
circumstances, but only to legislation ac- 
cording to @ priori theories. The reac- 
tionary, on the other hand, resembles the 
revolutionary in his partiality for such 
theories, and for violent production of 
certain definite social conditions, and in 
his impatience of the opinions of others. 
Now Metternich was the archetype of the 
reactionary of the nineteenth century, and 
what is worse, he was so, not from tem- 
perament, like his master, who could 
endure no contradiction, nor from convic- 
tion, like Joseph de Maistre. Conviction 
came in his case as an afterthought, and 
his temperament was mild, good-hearted, 
and disposed to toleration. 

The whole profound political wisdom 
of which he knew how to talk so much, 
was at bottom nothing but the old Aus- 
trian policy which prevailed before the 
time of Joseph II., and to which the em- 
peror Francis obstinately desired to return 
after his unhappy experiment with Sta- 
dion. It was the will of the emperor 
Francis, from first to last, that decided 
things, and Metternich was only its most 
willing and obedient instrument. Of 
course, he will have us believe that he 
did everything, and the I, I, I, adsum gui 
feci, is especially in these posthumous 
delineations intolerably prominent. He 
is reported to have once said in his exile 


that he had often ruled Europe, but never | 


Austria; in other words, that he had no 
power in internal affairs, but was omnip- 
otent in foreign relations. That is also, 
however, to be taken with reserve; but 
it is certain that at home Francis, and 
Francis alone, prescribed what was to be 
done. Metternich was only the adroit 
servant who found the ways and means 
to do the thing prescribed, and who at the 
same time set out that which happened 
—or did not happen — in high-sounding 
philosophical phrases; and when the 
hard, self-willed, spoiled sovereign had 
departed this life, then the minister, long 
before crystallized into a Polonius, carried 
on the play from his own hand, because 





it had become to him a second nature, 
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and he really believed that thoughts stood 
behind his a psy 

Varnhagen tells us how, in the year of 
Francis’s death, he visited the chancellor 
in Baden, and how astonished he was at 
his toleration. Everything the minister 
then said sounds like a chapter out of the 
just published autobiography: there are 
the same commonplaces, expressed often 
in the same words —a proof, by the way, 
what a good listener and what a faithful 
reporter Varnhagen was. There is the 
same self-sufficient, pedantic, didactic 
tone which became, by degrees, ‘“ exces- 
sive and very wearisome,” but there is 
also the same fairness to persons of an- 
other way of thinking. The “ powerful 
attraction which he possessed in so richa 
degree for the most diverse natures, was 
due to this, that he left your mind and 
intelligence perfectly free.” So, again, 
he spread “harmless freedom and secu- 
rity,” and admitted the opinions of his 
— although the flow of his talk sel- 

om suffered them to be expressed; nay, 
he boasts that nobody understood the 
value of freedom of speech better than 
he, and he could even enjoy Heine’s at- 
tacks, provided his vanity was not the 
loser; he knows “in business neither 
love nor hatred;” “persons are for him 
entirely excluded from consideration,” 
etc.; exactly as in the “ Key to the Ex- 
planation of my Way of Thinking and 
Acting.” There is much self-deception 
in all this, and even the shrewd Varnha- 
gen was deceived by it; but there is some 
truth in it, nevertheless. A fine and just 
judgment of men is one of Metternich’s 
best points, and this psychological in- 
sight, as well as indifference to criticism, 
increased in him as he advanced in life. 
The inexorable tyranny of the press, the 
Carlsbad resolutions, and everything of 
that sort must, in the first instance, be 
referred to the emperor Francis, whom 
Metternich served only too submissively. 
But we must not lose sight of the limits 
of Metternich’s toleration. The chan- 
cellor was before all a man of society, and 
obeyed without trouble the supreme law 
of all social intercourse, that one should 
see in the society one visits or receives 
only equals, whose opinion one is bound 
to respect from simple good breeding, not 
from principle or policy. This was natu- 
rally not the case with him in official inter- 
course with inferiors, where discipline and 
hierarchical subordination are necessary. 
Nor was it so with him in public life, and 
towards social equals, whose natures were 
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totally different from his own. But that 
was not intolerance, but a defect in under- 
standing them. He knew how to estimate 
all varieties of men of his own category, 
and gave them their due. He could even 
come to an understanding with a Napo- 
leon, highly as he surpassed him, and 
fantastic as he could be, because he 
spoke the same kind of language; but he 
could not possibly do so with a Canning 
or a Stein, because the realist could see 
nothing but enthusiasts or reprobates in 
such idealists. Now he who does not 
understand idealism does not understand. 
reality perfectly either. Ideas which 
have become facts are realities, and to 
mistake them even after they have be- 
come facts, is just— narrowness. A true 
statesman must have seen that in the 
years 1815-1830 revolution, as a destruc- 
tive force, was no match for the reinvigo- 
rated preserving powers of society, and 
that to persecute it could only be to give 
it new strength, as it has actually done. 
A true statesman must have seen that 
revolution as a moving force was a fact 
which could not be suppressed, and that 
he had consequently to reckon with it, and 
not waste his time and trouble trying to 
annihilate it, and Metternich, who tried 
this, was in no wise better than the narrow 
politicians of the democratic school, who 
imagined that one could and must extir- 
pate the conservative forces from the 
national life. Metternich’s anti-revolu- 
tionary policy—or to speak more cor- 
rectly, the anti-revolutionary policy of the 
emperor Francis which Metternich ap- 
plied, reduced to a system, and finally 
believed in —has been bitterly avenged 
on its heirs. Thirty-three beautiful years 
of peace, which seemed to have been as it 
were made for the very purpose of afford- 
ing the Continental nations a time of 
apprenticeship to the art of self-govern- 
ment, were lost, and the result was the 
immaturity of 1848, under the conse- 
quences of which we still labor. Itis not 
enough that one is a perfect diplomatist, 
as Metternich undoubtedly was, to be also 
a great guiding statesman. 

But were not the years of peace his 
work, and that of those who were of the 
same mind with him? And is this bless- - 
ing of forty years’ peace to be rated so 
low? Certainly not; but it is by no 
means so clearly made out, as it would 
appear from Metternich’s representation 
of it, that the long peace was the work of 
the diplomatists assembled at Vienna. 
Much was spoken there about balance 
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of power, and much was spoken there 
about virtue, but it all issued in a higgling 
about souls. Talleyrand p teat the 
division of Poland with all the chivalrous 
indignation which became him so well, 
but he resisted its restoration, if that were 
to be purchased at the price of the ag- 
grandizement of Prussia. Geographical, 
historical, nay, even military considera- 
tions were not from first to last taken into 
consideration. On the occasion of previ- 
ous treaties of peace, it was asked; what 
province was necessary to the conqueror 
for his protection, what one would open 
an outlet for his trade, what combinations 
would be for the good of Europe in gen- 
eral; but in Vienna none asked anything, 
except how many souls, #.e., recruits and 
tax-payers, it could get hold of, but 
whether they were south or north, wheth- 
er they were Polish, Italian, or Germanin 
nationality, whether they were former 
subjects or new accessions — that was all 
sentimentality and enthusiasm to the great 
realists who had all gone more or less to 
Napoleon’s school. Even the Utrecht 
Peace, in which the conquerors gave 
away quite as lightheartedly every advan- 
tage they had gained, showed more polit- 
ical wisdom, for it took for its basis the 
traditions of Europe, and the organic 
historical conditions and interests which 
had grown up, whereas chance and ca- 
price supplied the rule for everything at 
Vienna. No; the Vienna Congress, 
which, moreover, was not led by Metter- 
nich, but by Talleyrand, had little merit 
in producing the forty years of peace. 
These were the consequence of the uni- 
versal need for rest, and the profound 
exhaustion of Europe, and not the conse- 
quence of wise combinations on the part 
of the diplomatists at Vienna. What new 
statesmanlike thought was there realized 
at Vienna? Was the famous balance of 
power really established there? Will any 
one seriously assert that the kingdom of 
Prussia, which certainly contributed as 
much as the other three powers to the 
downfall of the common enemy, counted 
for as much after 1815 as any one of the 
other four powers? On what then did 
this balance of power rest, but on the dis- 
memberment and subjection of two great 
civilized peoples? But, it will be said, 
that this was also the case with the West- 
phalian Peace, which yet so many histo- 
rians extol as the greatest diplomatic 
masterpiece of all times. Yes, but Ger- 


many and Italy had recovered in 1815 the 
consciousness of nationality they had 
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completely lost in 1648, which alters the 
case entirely. And little as a German 
can praise the Westphalian Peace he 
must yet confess that France, which in 
the first half of the seventeenth century 
contended at the head of Europe against 
the thirst of the Hapsburgs for the em- 
pire of the world, understood its task in 
Minster better, and knew better how to 
execute it, than Austria understood or 
fulfilled its task in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, when their respective 
parts were transposed. For even were 
one to admit that Metternich had a right 
to sacrifice the interests of Europe to 
those of Austria, it is still very question- 
able whether he did this effectively — and 
whether he thus introduced any new idea 
into history. Had not Thugut and Co- 
benzl already inaugurated the Italian 
policy of Metternich? And even if one 
acknowledges that it was conformable to 
the German and Imperial traditions of 
Austria to prefer seeking the basis of its 
position as a great power in Germany and 
Italy rather than in the East, and that it 
needed a statesmanlike genius of the 
first rank to strike out voluntarily into 
this new path, which then offered so many 
fewer difficulties than it now does since 
the awakening of the feeling of nation- 
ality in the motley Austrian Empire, and 
which has only been forcibly entered upon 
in our own j Apia way in which the 
two dependencies of Austria in central 
Eurc pe, Germany, and Italy, were ruled, 
remains in the eyes of posterity an ex- 
tremely short-sighted one, and in the 
latter country even a brutal one, which, 
like all short-sighted and violent govern- 
ment, could only weaken the governing 
State. And what good did Prince Met- 
ternich’s conservative Eastern policy do 
him? Did Greece not free itself in spite 
of it? Was not the influence of Russia’ 
at Constantinople greater after the treaty 
of Adrianople than before it? Did it 
hinder the alliance of Hunkiar Iskelessi ? 
Did it withdraw the Danubian principal- 
ities from Russian influence? And what 
was gained by the blind fear of Russia 
which Metternich and his creature Gentz 
at that time brought into vogue, which 
has paralyzed central Europe and kept it 
in a tremor for forty years, and which has 
not even yet disappeared, after we have 
had so many proofs of the aggressive im- 
potence of that power, and after ever 

liberated province of Turkey has devel- 
— into a secret enemy of its libera- 
tor 
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And the part of leader of Europe, which 
the chancellor fain ascribes to himself, 
how long did it last? Not ten years 
passed after the Congress when Austria 
was everywhere compelled to terms, where 
it hoped to lead. Neither Canning, nor 
even Villéle, neither Nicholas, nor even 
Frederick William III., went in tow after 
Austria; and in fact it was Russia or the 
Western powers which gave the decisive 
word in all European questions and not 
Austria. 

That ought not to make us blind to 
Metternich’s services to Austria and Eu- 
rope in a difficult time; only we should 
not forget how dear he has rated these 
services himself. Metternich who guided 
Austria between 1809 and 1813 past the 
most threatening rocks with vigilance, 
adroitness, and decision, let the ship he 
saved rot and go to pieces, because he 
thought that the constitution which had 
enabled it to weather the most dangerous 
storm, must also serve for the calm sea, 
and that every improvement only threat- 
ened its existence. There were two 
Metternichs, indeed,—one before and 
another after 1815. Not that Metternich 
had suddenly altered at forty, — nobody 
alters, — but the situation was a different 
one, and youth had now departed from 
him. Metternich had no originality, but 
he had a high talent for adaptation. He 
allowed himself to be determined by 
things and men; he did not determine 
things or men. Even where he won men 
to his person, he was unable to win them 
to his ideas, just because those ideas were 
wanting in all originality and all positive 
substance. Even in the field of diplo- 
macy, where his proper importance lay, 
he was greater in defence than in attadh, 
just because there is something creative 
in the offensive, and he lacked the crea- 
tive powerentirely. At last he persuaded 
himself, as we all willingly do, that his 
dispositions and capacities were the re- 
sults of reflection and will. His want of 
creative power made him believe that 
political life had nothing at all to do with 
the creative, but only with the conserva- 
tive activity. He thus suffered ihe qual- 
ities which he had developed in the strain 
of the moment and in the freshness o. 
youth to slumber in tranquil times and in 
old age, because no lively excitement 
stirred them from without and called them 
into activity. Metternich the practical 
man became Metternich the theoretical. 
It is a pity only that the latter wrote the 
history of the former. 

KARL HILLEBRAND. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
BUSH-LIFE IN QUEENSLAND. 


XV. 


CAMBARANGA AGAIN.—A WET ADVEN- 
TURE.—A HOSPITABLE REFUGE. 


On his return to Cambaranga, John 
found that Mr. M‘Duff had come back 
from his northern tour, and did not ap- 
pear over-well pleased that he had taken 
a holiday in his absence. M‘Duff was 
one of those men who think they never 
can get enough work out of their subordi- 
nates. A hard worker himself, urged on 
by the stimulus which the immediate 
prospect of making money usually con- 
fers, he required that none of his people * 
should do less than himself. John was 
kept at work from morning to night; and 
very often midnight saw him returning 
from business at one of the far outlying 
sheep-stations. For these exertions he 
received no pecuniary return, it being the 
opinion of Mr. M‘Duff, as well as of 
many other proprietors of “ Dotheboys 
Halls” in the colony, that the acquisition 
of a knowledge of bush-life, or “ colonial 
experience,” as it is termed, amply com- 
pensated for the arduous labors per- 
formed. 

A dull, uninteresting ride brings him 
to the sheep-station. It is just time to 
count the flock: they are correct. John 
looks about him. It is a cheerless even- 
ing; the rainy season has begun —and 
the sky is heavily overcast. It will bea 
black, dark, and possibly very wet night. 
He hates the idea of riding home, but he 
knows that M‘Duff makes a point of his 
= in order to have him at work 
early. 

This is the black swamp, only seven- 
teen miles distant from home. Still eight 
miles to go. It is spitting rain as he 
canters along. The shadows grow deep- 
er. Hark! there is a chorus of laughing 
jackasses; it must be sundown. It will 
be a frightfully dark night; now it sets in 
for heavy, settled rain. There will be no 
moon to illuminate, however opaquely, the 
heavy, dense clouds. It becomes quite 
dark. Still he jogs along, looking for the 
welcome light, longing for the music of 
the dogs. He feels his horse is crossing 
deep, sharp gullies,— surely he cannot 
be on the road. Now he passes a stream 
of water, and the animal’s hoofs crunch 
the stones and gravel. There is nostream 
to cross on the road. He gets off and 
alights in grass. He knows now that his 
horse has left the track. The grass is 
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wet; but he is wet himself, and he leads 
his horse, feeling for the hard, smooth 
road with his feet. Is this it? He takes 
out his match-box and strikes a light. 
The sudden glare in the dark causes his 
nag to throw up his head with a jerk, and 
all the matches fly out on the ground — 
not one left. His horse has travelled this 
road hundreds of times — perhaps he was 
only taking a short cut. He mounts 
again, loosens the reins, and makes up 
his mind to trust entirely to the animal. 

On they go slowly. The creature, find- 
ing the reins loose, walks away readily, 
tearing up large mouthfuls of grass. He 
must evidently have some place in view, 
he goes so cheerily in one direction. 
Perhaps he is making back to Camba- 
ranga! How cold it is! Where on 
earth can he be going to now? He is 
climbing up steep ascents — so steep that 
John has to hold on by the mane; now he 
is descending a slippery, steep bank, and 
he slides yards. The trees and bushes 
have been very thick for some time past, 
and long, wet branches drag themselves 
across John’s face and neck. 

He is so wet by this time that he makes 
no effort to keep himself dry. The 
ground is streaming with water, and there 
is a continual sound of swush, swush, in 
his ears. What a night! Even the na- 
tive dogs and the curlews have shelter. 
What would his mother think, were she 
alive, and did she know of his condition ? 
He is crossing flat country now. The 
heavy rains have saturated the poor soil, — 
it is quite rotten, and the horse bogs deeply 
at every step. Oh, he is down, and strug- 
gling violently! John frees himself from 
the saddle. His feet sink in the soft mud 
up to the ankle. He extricates the ani- 
mal, and leads him, bogging heavily, for 
some time. The mud splashes over his 
back and head. The country seems to 
be quite flat; occasionally the ground is 
hard, and he rides a little; then comes 
more bogging. He is fairly worn out; 
and on arriving at the next hard patch he 
makes up his mind to camp, in spite of 
the rain. Here is one. He gets off, and 
ties his steed to a tree. He has no hob- 
bles, but a stirrup-leather answers as well. 
The ground is two inches under water, 
but he is so knocked up he cares not. 
He spreads the saddle-cloth and lies 
down, with his saddle for a pillow. How 
his teeth chatter! All around there is 
heard one continued croak, croak, croak, 
from the throats of countless frogs. Fa- 
tigue nevertheless compels sleep, and 
when he awakes it is breaking day. Sad- 
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dling up his shivering horse, he prepares 
to start, not to Cambaranga now, which 
he should have reached last night, but 
towards the overseer’s station, whither 
Mr. M‘Duff had asked him to follow him 
that morning. Which way shall he go? 
The country is a dead level; he cannot 
tell north from south, east from west. 
The sky is one vast, leaden cloud. He 
recollects hearing of a vast box-forest 
between the Betyammo run and this part 
of the Cambaranga station. 

The horse he is riding was bred on it. 
Now it dawns on him why the brute left 
the road: he wanted to make back to his 
own old beat. What course shall he 
steer? He endeavors to follow back his 
tracks of last night, but the water is so 
deep in places as to prevent his seeing 
them. He keeps on in the direction he 
started in, and gets along at a pretty fair 
pace, considering the soft ground. In 
about two hours he falls in with fresh 
tracks. He is relieved. Some one passed 
this way not long ago. The tracks of the 
bogging horse, though filled with muddy 
water, are distinct enough. On he goes 
with spirits quite refreshed. Holloa! 
there are tracks of two horses now, both 
about the same age. He passes a bent 
tree and thinks he has seen it before. 
Now he comes to a fallen log, which he 
remembers. Heavens! he is following 
his own tracks ina circle. He begins to 
get frightened: he has heard of men per- 
ishing in the box-forest before. He care- 
fully selects a tree ahead of him and 
makes for it, noting the place he started 
from. On arriving at the tree he selects 
another in front, keeping the last tree in 
a line with the first, and by repeating the 
plan he succeeds in travelling pretty 
straight. He has at least the satisfaction 
of knowing that he will get out of the 
forest eventually. The sun glimmers 


faintly, a pale, round spot in the clouds. ° 


It is pretty high; it must already be the 
afternoon. 

“Chop, chop, chop, chop,” in the dis- 
tance, faintly. John pulls up and listens 
eagerly, but there is no sound. He must 
have been mistaken. There again! He 
stops immediately, and pricks up his ears. 
Yes, he hears it distinctly. Blacks. Now 
he will find out where he is. Guided by 
the sound, he rides up and discovers a 
black fellow of the Cambaranga tribe, 
who rejoices in the, at present, very ap- 
propriate name of “ Stick-in-the-mud.” 

“Gooray, Ginty, Ginty. Which way 
you have come up, Missa Wess?” 

“ Me loose em road,” returned the latter. 
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“Tut, tut, tut,” responded the black, 
with a piteous look, shaking his head. 

“Cambaranga close up?” inquires 
West. 

“ Bail good way.” 

The same answer is returned as to the 
distance from the overseer’s place. Bety- 
ammo is described as “little bit, good 
way,” and Stick-in-the-mud promises to 
show him on to a track leading there. 
John, who is faint with hunger, asks his 
sable friend to procure him some native 
honey, of which the bush is full. 

“Too much big fellow water, bail ply 
(fly) come up, bail pind (find) him,” an- 
swers the aboriginal, adding, however, 
the question, “‘ You patter (eat) potchum ?” 

“ Yohi ” (yes), said John, rather doubt- 
fully, for he is not sure how his stomach 
will agree with the strange meat. 

“ All righ; me look out.” He now 
went from tree to tree, examining care- 
fully the bark, and at last, after inspecting 
a large gum-tree, he remarks, curtly, 
“ Potchum sit down.” This he seemed 
to detect by the fact that there were 
fresher scratches on its trunk, of the kind 
made by the animals when ascending 
than descending. The tree was a very 
large one. Its bark was smooth like 
glass. Cutting a notch in the bark, and 
embracing as much of the huge trunk as 
possible with his arms, the black fellow 
mounted the height of the step, then 
standing with his toe in the notch, with 
his tomahawk he proceeded to cut anoth- 
er, about the height of his waist, which 
he also ascended, keeping his body flat 
to the tree. Step by step he gradually 
rose, looking like a fly walking up a win- 
dow-pane, until he reached the first fork, 
nearly forty feet above the ground. A 
sudden twist enabled him to surmount 
this difficulty, after which he walked 
among the branches with the activity of 
amonkey. Selecting one with a hole in 
it, he dropped two or three small stones 
which he had carried up with him down 
the hollow, listening intently as they rum- 
bled down the pipe. They all stopped at 
a particular place. Descending to the 
spot, Stick-in-the-mud cut into the hollow, 
and inserting his hand, drew forth a large 
opossum, its eyes a the daylight. 

A few knocks against the tree deprived 
it of life, and throwing it down, its captor 
descended, grinning from ear to ear his 
appreciation of the white fellow’s compli- 
ments as to his dexterity. Blacks never 
move without a fire-stick; and soon the 
opossum, divested of its fur, was roasting 
on a fire, emitting a most inviting odor 
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under the circumstances. It makes Stick- 
in-the-mud, who has only lately despatched 
an immense meal, hungry again; and 
John has some difficulty in persuading 
him not to seize the half-roasted creature 
and bite out a piece. 

The black fellow looks astonished; the 
prohibition is quite against the customs 
of his race; however, he gives in, con- 
tenting himself by throwing the entrails 
on the fire for a moment, and soon, to 
his guest’s horror, he commenced des- 
patching yards of the scarcely warmed 
intestines, at the conclusion of which 
operation his face presented a sickening 
spectacle. 

Were it not that he is almost fainting 
with hunger, the Englishman could not 
touch the black, rat-looking animal, roasted 
in its skin, its tail curled round and round, 
and its paws drawn up by the heat. 

Stick-in-the-mud fancies the delay is 
caused by ignorance as to the proper 
method of carving, and once more stretch- 
es forth his wet and highly odoriferous 
fingers towards the flat. Shuddering, 
John snatches it away, and dividing it, 
presents him with half. On tasting his 
own he finds it by no means to be de- 
spised, and even longs for a little more. 

Stick-in-the-mud watches him. With 
the acuteness of his people he had 
noticed the fastidiousness which charac- 
terized the first few mouthfuls, and he 
roared with laughter as he saw it disap- 
pearing. “Cawbawn potchum boodgeree, 
bail gammon. Black fellow, cawbawn 
patter, my word.” * 

They now started for Betyammo. With 
wonderful instinct the black fellow found 
his unerring way through the bush. 
The country was still the same flat forest. 
No watercourse intersected it which 
could act as a guide; no mountain rose 
for alandmark. Mile after mile the same 
interminable box-forest was traversed. 
Overhead the clouds hung blackly, but 
with unhesitating confidence the child of 
the woods walked ahead in the direction 
which he felt within him to be the right 
one. Now and then he stopped to ascer- 
tain whether or not a bandicoot was in its 
nest; and once in passing he gave two or 
three cuts with his tomahawk to a tree, 
out of which he dragged an immense 
maggot, which he swallowed with great 
relish, after politely offering it to John, 
and laughing heartily at his face of dis- 
gust. Now they fall in with a smal] 


* Literally: ‘* Possum very good, no gammon. 
Black fellow plenty eat, my word.”’ 
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track, and Stick-in-the-mud halts, say- 
ing, — 

© This one wheelbarrow yan ‘long 0’ 
Beetyammo,”* intimating at the same time 
that he himself is a “postman black fel- 
low,” travelling on a special mission from 
one tribe to another, and that his busi- 
ness will not permit him to go any further. 
Our friend rewarded his guide by giving 
him a handkerchief which he wore round 
his neck, and promised a liberal supply 
of tobacco on his coming to Cambaranga ; 
and setting spurs to his horse, pushed 
along smartly, striking at last the main 
road near Betyammo. 

Here he overtook Mr. Gray, who was 
returning from a visit to a sheep-station. 

Guessing the young fellow’s plight, the 
kind-hearted old gentleman hurried him 
home, made him drink a couple of glasses 
of hot grog, and brought him in dry 
clothes. John West had grown very 
much since leaving home. He was now 
nearly six feet high, and a strong, active, 
muscular fellow. Mr. Gray, on the con- 
trary was short and very stout; and his 
guest could not help laughing as he sur- 
veyed himself in his host’s short inex- 
pressibles, the legs of which failed to 
cover his ankles, and were a world too 
wide around the waist. A coat to match 
completed his equipment; and he joined 
the ladies, who welcomed him with much 
pleasure, wicked Bessie slyly compliment- 
ing him on his appearance. 

Once more the rain deluges the coun- 
try, and John congratulates himself upon 
having met Stick-in-the-mud. As_ the 
party are about sitting down to dinner, 
horses are heard trotting up, and soon a 
drenched individual, enveloped in a huge 
oilskin poncho, is standing at the door, 
shaking hands with Mr. Gray. It is our 
friend Stone. His horses are turned out, 
his swags brought inside, and in a short 
time the good-looking, honest, careless 
fellow joins the party. He is an old ac- 
quaintance. He has just come up from 
Sydney, and he has news for every one. 

He describes the cattle at the great 
Agricultural Show to Mr. Gray, and re- 
lates with much enthusiasm how the black 
and yellow colors of “Old Tait” were 
once more borne to victory by the little 
Barb; and, for the ladies’ benefit, he 
gives an account of a ball at Government 
House, and other gay festivities in which 
he took part. 

He describes the appearance and breed- 
ing of the latest imported horses and cat- 


* “This road goes to Betyammo.”’ 
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tle, and the shape of the greatest novelties 
in fashionable dress. In fact, he is afund 
of information and amusement. He is 
acquainted with the probable price of 
store wethers in Victoria this coming sea- 
son; and the gossip of Sydney and Bris- 
bane is at his finger-ends. Moreover, he 
interests Mr. Gray very much by giving 
him some information about new country. 
When in Sydney he met some fellows 
who had been out exploring lately, and 
they gave him an account of lands away 
to the northward which must ultimately 
be of great value; and he himself has an 
idea of joining a party which is about to 
be formed in order to examine and secure 
some of them. 

And in the room at night, which they 
share between them, he told John of a 
small windfall which came to him lately 
in the shape of a few hundred pounds. 

“]’m going to turn over a new leaf,” he 
remarked. “I'll go out with this expedi- 
tion, take up some country, and either 
sell it and go out again, or try and get 
some one to join me in stocking it. I 
wish you would come too, West,” he con- 
tinued. “You have got some cash. You 
can easily double it this way, without 
loss; and you will pick up colonial expe- 
rience in shifting for yourself far sooner 
than in working for others.” 

“TI wish I could,” said John; “but m 
money is in my guardian’s hands, and 
have no command of it.” 

“ That’s a_ pity,” returned Stone. 
“Well, it can’t be helped; but just let 
me give you a bit of advice. Get hold of 
your money as soon as you can yourself, 
and stick to it. Remember it is very 
hard for a gentleman to get along in the 
bush without capital. As for the laborer, 
he is a thousand times better off. He 
lands here, and he is sure of better wages 
than he could expect at home. His food 
is found. His expenses are reduced toa 
minimum. Every step he makes is one 
in advance. There are openings here for 
him which do not exist at home. In a 
couple of years he buys a horse-team; 
next year he has two. A small farm ora 
public-house follows as a natural conse- 
quence, and he is almost immediately a 
moneyed man, provided he does not drink, 
which is the rock he splits on too often. 
I consider that when an intelligent, sober, 
and hard-working young man lands in 
this colony, it is as if he had a legacy of 
£500 put into his pocket at home; but 
the gentleman’s son, without capital and 
without a profession, is in a far different 
position. He works often for less wages, 
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in a highly responsible position, slaving 
hard to amass sufficient to make a start. 
He is in charge of valuable herds, and a 
vast property. He cannot begin in a 
petty way. His mind revolts from mak- 
ing a commencement as a carrier, or a 
travelling hawker, or a publican, and as- 
sociating with the people that kind of 
work would cause him to live amongst. 
Should he commence business as a store- 
keeper even, he is dependent upon favor 
for custom; he must conciliate the low- 
est classes often, and always on a digging 
township. The masses cannot bear to 
find any man with more refined thoughts 
or manners than themselves. They will 
not tolerate independence. It is not 
enough to give value for money. To suc- 
ceed, he must slap ‘Jack’ on the back, 
and be poked in the ribs in return. He 
must drink a nobbler with ‘ Tom,’ and be 
ready to ‘shout’ for all hands at least 
once aday. Nor must he be annoyed if 
he finds ‘ Bill’ lying on his bed, with his 
dirty boots, scrutinizing his most cher- 
ished photographs, and commenting on 
them in his delightfully brusque, frank 
style. It is not,” continued Stone, “that 
a man wants to keep himself aloof from a 
snobbish feeling of superiority, — no sen- 
sible fellow would; but at the same time, 
one likes to be independent, and live 
among one’s equals if possible. That is 
the reason why you find so many fellows 
go away down to town and spend their 
. money. It seems so utterly hopeless, 
that what they can manage to save out of 
their small screws will ever grow into a 
sum large enough for them to make a be- 
ginning with, in the way they have been 
used to, that the natural desire for a visit 
to town after the seclusion of the bush, 
with its constant hardships, merely affords 
them an opportunity of spending what 
they have earned. They know few towns- 
people. They have no pleasant houses 
to visit at. They take up their quarters 
at a hotel frequented by squatters — men 
in whose society they have lived in the 
bush, and whose habits and ways are like 
their own, but whose purses are longer. 
They go from one place of amusement to 
another, longing for the rest of a pleasant 
home, sighing for the society of well-bred 
womeninvain. Their own homes are like 
mine, in most cases, away across the water 
in old England, and so they get into a 
fashion of spending their money and their 
holidays in this manner as a matter of 
course. There are, however, many who 
like nothing better; and some young Aus- 
tralians, with happy homes to go to, 
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choose rather to spend their time in a 
rowdy, fast way, than among their own 
circle, but three parts of the bush-fellows 
would be glad of the chance they throw 
away. It is jolly enough while one is 
young, but it can’t last forever, you know, 
West; so when I dropped into this little 
thing I put the drag on, rolled up my 
valise, and took my passage for Brisbane. 
I was sorry to leave, too. A number of 
northern men were in Sydney at the time, 
and came to see me and two or three 
others, who were cleaned out, off. Aswe 
steamed away from tlre quay, by Jove! I 
envied them all standing in a body there, 
shouting and chaffing remarks about ‘old 
Queensland,’ and sending messages to 
chums up in the bush; and when I 
thought how they would return to a good 
dinner at the Royal, or Petty’s, or the 
Metropolitan, and then stroll on to the 
theatre, and so on, while I had to cut 
away back to hard work, I almost felt in- 
clined to stay; and indeed, an hour after- 
wards, as we passed through the Heads, 
and the old ‘Clarence’ snorted away 
northwards through the dirty black night, 
and over achopping cross-sea, if I could 
have returned I believe I would. I don’t 
think,” said Stone, ruefully, “anything 
can be worse than coming out of Sydney 
Heads on a squally, dismal evening, a 
little upset after a spell in town. That 
feeling, however, soon goes off, and as 
Fortune seems inclined to do the right 
thing this time, I’ll give her every oppor- 
tunity before she has time to change her 
fickle mind.” 

So saying he turned over, and was 
asleep almost immediately, leaving John 
to ruminate on what he had said with re- 
gard to his money, about which he some- 
— could not help feeling uncomforta- 

e. 


XVI. 


THE LAMBING.—SWINDLING A NEW 
CHUM. 


NEXT morning John returned to Cam- 
baranga, leaving Stone, who had accepted 
Mr. Gray’s invitation to pass some days 
there, to spell his horses. Ina fortnight’s 
time, however, he passed on his road 
north, accompanied by a Betyammo black 
boy, driving a number of Betyammo 
horses. 

During the night he spent at Camba- 
ranga he acquainted John with the fact 
that he had, since last seeing him, en- 
tered into a partnership with Mr. Gray, 
who had agreed to stock any good coun- 
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try which he might eventually secure, and 
meanwhile share his expenses, and the 
profits on all country he might take up 
and sell. 

It must not be thought that during this 
time John West had forgotten Ruth, his 

uardian’s step-daughter, or his affection 
orher. He had not long been at Cam- 
baranga when he sought out her mother’s 
grave, and found it a mere mound of earth 
— forgotten, uncared-for. The cows 
browsed over it, and the rats burrowed 
into the soft soil. No stone or cross 
marked the spot where that gentle heart 
slept peacefully, but a great currajong 
waved its beautiful leaves lovingly as a 
shelter from the fierce noonday sun and 
the chill night dews, its perennial green- 
ness emblematically showing forth the 
eternal life into which the soul of the 
sleeper had entered. 

He asked permission of Mr. M‘Duff to 
enclose it and putit in order, and received 
from him a rather coarse reply, that he 
might, if he chose, make a stockyard 
roundit. His finances were by no means 
in a flourishing condition, but he gladly 
expended the greater portion of them in 
causing a neat fence to be erected around 
this spot, so dear to the little friendless 
heart. 

One of the men, a mason by trade, had 
managed to cut a neat headstone from a 
flat block of sandstone found in the creek, 
and John very often made a pilgrimage to 
the place, which recalled the one love- 
romance of his life. 

It surprised him a good deal that, al- 
though he had written two or three letters 
to Ruth, she had never taken any notice 
of them, and he puzzled his brains often 
to find out the reason. He had always 
taken a brotherly care of her, and he 
knew she liked him. What could be the 
cause? Mr. Cosgrove wrote once or 
twice, but his letters were harsh and cold 
— mere exhortations to work. And of 
work he.had enough. Sometimes John 
had to go out and assist in cutting down 
trees, and making bough-yards ; at others, 
his assistance was needed in sinking 
post-holes and putting up fences; or he 
had to drive bullocks and bring in fire- 
wood. 

It was perhaps fortunate for John that 
he learned these rough experiences while 
still young, and in a great measure they 
kept him from dwelling on his lonely lot. 
His happiest moments at this time were 
those passed in slumber, when his mind 
reviewed the most cherished recollections 
of his more youthful days, and revealed to 
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him again the loved features of his sainted 
mother, his grave father, and Ruth, with 
her wavy brown curls, and sweet, sad face. 

At last lambing-time came round, and 
he received instructions from Mr. M‘Duff 
to join a party of three men who were be- 
ing sent out to take charge of one of the 
flocks. Their destination was a distant 
creek. The spot selected for a lambing- 
ground is always chosen with the object 
of having plenty of green feed for the 
ewes, so as to produce abundance of 
milk; but even to John’s. inexperienced 
eye this one did not look at all promising. 
Part of the grass had never been burned, 
and the remainder had been set on fire so 
recently, that it looked like a mere black 
waste. Surely a better place could have 
been found than this. If rain fell imme- 
diately, the grass would spring; and 
although at this time of the year the cold 
would keep it back considerably, still one 
might manage to get along ; but there was 
no prospect of a change from the bright, 
cold, sunny weather. A black look-out, 
indeed, for a good lambing. 

If the men grumbled at the wretched 
pasture, they broke into open mutiny 
when they saw the condition of the flock 
they had to attend to, and the want of 
comforts for themselves and necessary 
articles for their work. The hurdles 
which are required to make folds for hold- 
ing sheep, and small pens to imprison 
such refractory ewes as will not own and 
“mother” their young, were few in num- 
ber and of bad quality. The bark gunyah 
the men lived in was made of poor and 
rotten bark; and as for the ewes, they 
were enough in themselves to insure the 
failure of a lambing, even on plentiful 
feed. 

“ Toothless, ragged old grannies,” mut- 
tered the hurdle-man.* 

It is customary to divide a reward of 
sixpence per head for all lambs reared 
over eighty per cent. of the total number 
of ewes sent to the lambing, among the 
men whose exertions have contributed to 
the result. This sum is in addition to 
their wages. Besides this, at a lambing 
where the sheep are fat and the grass 
abundant, very little trouble is required 
to make things go smoothly; whereas a 
bad lambing makes every one working at 
it discontented, listless, and dissatisfied 
with himself, his mates, the sheep, the 
grass, and above all, the boss, or super, 
whose the responsibility or loss is. 


* The man who has charge of the young lambs for 
the first three days after they are dropped. 
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It certainly did not look like M‘Duff’s 
good management sending this large flock 
(over fifteen hundred) to such a wretched 
spot. John had often heard him speak 
of the necessity of parting with old sheep. 
What could he mean by sending them 
here? A younger flock could stand it 
better. He was aware that good grass 
was scarce just then, but it surely was 
more necessary for these poor creatures to 
have something to lamb on than stronger 
ones. The overseer who attended to the 
wants of the men seemed glad to get 
away from the desolate spot as soon as he 
could, and M‘Duff never came near it. 
There was clearly no hope of a percent- 
age, or even of a tolerable lambing, and 
the en, disheartened and disgusted, 
took 1 o interest in their work. 

Day by day matters grew worse. 
Lambs were dropped in numbers ; but so 
old, and weak, and hungry were the moth- 
ers, that “hey rather ran seeking food for 
themse’ ves than “took” to their helpless 
offspring. Piles of lambs lay around the 
hurdle-yards each morning dead — with 
their eyes picked out, often long before 
death, i the cruel crows, of which, and 
carrion-hawks, hundreds could be seen 
sitting on the neighboringtrees. All day 
long numbers of motherless, deserted, 
helpless creatures, with tucked-up bodies 
and humped backs, baaed with faint, 
weak voices their desire for a little food. 
Dead sheep lay everywhere. Not one 
ewe in a score cared for and nursed its 
lamb. Those were lucky who recovered 
the prostration of lambing. They had no 
love for their young, and no milk to give 
them if they had. Still lambs kept in- 
creasing by hundreds. The men did not 
know what to do with them. It was a 
mercy to kill them. There were lambs 
everywhere, and almost all without moth- 
ers. Lambs in the yard —lambs down at 
the water-holes—in the bush—in the 
hut, — everywhere. 

It distressed John to see such a loss of 
property, apart from the misery of the 
poor, weak, starved mites that cried their 
little throats so dry, and their mouths so 
sore, as to be unable to swallow the nour- 
ishment which he sometimes procured 
for them from ewes who had a little milk. 

It was impossible to do anything for the 
whole body, yet he could not sit with his 
hands folded; and many were the differ- 
ent plans which, under the guidance of 
the experienced old shepherd, he adopted. 
He made little pens of hurdles, into which 
any ewe that showed signs of having milk, 
and that would not fondle her lamb, was 
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put with it—both being marked with 
raddle in a similar way, in order that they 
might be detected easily in the crowd, 
when allowed to feed, and imprisoned 
again — until at length the mother got, by 
very force of habit, to love her young. 
Others, whose lambs had died, were 
penned up and respectively accommo- 
dated with a motherless one, on whose 
back was fastened the skin of its foster- 
mother’s deceased little one. In many 
cases this met with success. Numerous 
plans were tried, some mothers being 
coaxed, others cajoled, and others intimi- 
dated. Some were kept on purpose to 
feed the poor little hungry orphans, who 
had been deserted by their own parents 
after suckling them for a few days, and 
who tried their puny utmost to prolong 
existence. 

It was throughout a most painful busi- 
ness. Often during the night John would 
be awakened by a thin treble baa from 
some little lost waif, which had fallen 
asleep during the day, and which, un- 
sought for by its mother, had lain in the 
bush, unnoticed, by itself. This appeal 
he never could withstand; and, seeking 
the homeless, solitary one, he would en- 
deavor to assuage its young grief by 
giving it a drink from one of his ln | 
up milkers. 

At length it was over, and the last ewe 
had lambed. All the mobs of different- 
aged lambs which had been hitherto kept 
apart were boxed up together, the sheep 
were made over to their shepherd, and the 
men rolled up their swags and tramped 
into the head-station to get paid. 

The latter part of the lambing had not 
been so trying as the first half. Rain had 
fallen, and grass was comparatively plen- 
tiful; but the poor condition and age of 
the mothers had operated fatally against 
its success. There were about a hun- 
dred lambs saved, but over six hundred 
of the mothers had left their bones to 
bleach on the fatal spot. It was indeed a 
bad business, and John was thankful it 
was over; but he did not care to face the 
superintendent with the fatal tally of sur- 
vivors. 

On describing what had occurred, how- 
ever, Mr. M‘Duff did not seem to take it 
very much to heart, merely remarking 
that John was exceedingly unlucky with 
his first lambing. 

Rather surprised to find his boss in 
such a gentle mood, the latter added a 
remark, to the effect that had the sheep 
been on better pasture the result would 
have been more favorable. 
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“ It is not likely,” returned his superior, 
“that your sheep are to have the pick of 
the lambing-places. They are hard enough 
to find of any sort this year.” 

“My sheep!” ejaculated the young 
man, wonderingly. 

“Yes, of course, your sheep. You 
were looking after your own ewes lamb- 
ing, and you are fortunate in being allowed 
to keep them on the station at a time 
when we require all the grass there is for 
ourselves.” 4 

“How did they become mine?” in- 
quired the surprised new chum, bewil- 
dered about his new property. 

“Become yours ! Well, 1 —I—I——” 
stammered M‘Duff, who, notwithstanding 
his greed and selfishness, had the grace 
to feel ashamed of the cheat which, under 
the direction of his unscrupulous senior, 
he had unhesitatingly played on the trust- 
ing lad. “The fact is, your guardian 
invested your money in them nearly a 
year ago, just after last shearing. I’ve 
got the receipt somewhere; Ill find it 
and give it you.” 

“ You do not mean to say that Mr. Cos- 
grove has sold me that flock of ewes 
which are dying so fast, and paid himself 
with my money?” 

“That is the flock he chose for you, 
and he cannot help the seasors. He 
received you on his station; invested 
your money for you. You have been 
taught colonial experience ” (John laughed 
bitterly); “and you have had the use of 
the run for your sheep.” 

John had not sufficient knowledge of 
business to understand the nature of the 
transaction thoroughly, but he knew 
enough to feel alarmed. 

“ Will you show me the account against 
me in the station books?” he said, des- 
one as if doubting the evidence of 

is ears. 

He had worked so faithfully — his 
whole soul had been in doing his duty — 
that he could not believe so true an ad- 
herent and so enthusiastic a servant could 
have been treated so treacherously. 

They proceeded to the little office, and 
John read against his name, in M‘Duff’s 
scrawling characters, a blotted, jumbled- 
up statement, which gave him to under- 
stand that almost immediately after last 
shearing this flock had become his. The 
original number (seventeen hundred) was 

charged to him at the unusually high 
figure of 15s. per head. Two hundred 
had died during the cold, wet season. 

John knew too well the enormous num- 
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found himself now with nine hundred old 
ewes and a few lambs, at the mercy of his 
untrustworthy so-called guardian, or his 
managing partner, for grass to feed them 
with. Another glance at the books showed 
him that, after payment of passage-mon- 
ey, shepherds’ and lambers’ wages, there 
stood but a slender balance in his favor. 

He said nothing: his soul was too 
sorely hurt to say much. Truly he had 
fallen among thieves; and those who 
ought to have protected him had made 
prey of him. Verily M‘Duff had known 
how to get rid of his old ewes with a 
vengeance. 

Mechanically rolling up his receipt for 
“money received from Mr. John West, 
price of seventeen hundred ewes, iged,” 
he left the office, his breast swelling, 
more with grief at the base duplicity of 
the transaction than for the loss of his 
small fortune, which, as the money never 
had been in his possession, did not come 
home so acutely to him as it might have 
done. That he, who had worked so hon- 
estly, whose thoughts and energies day 
and night were how he might best please 
him under whose roof Ruth lived, should 
have been made the victim of so vile a 
swindle, so cowardly a deception! Now 
he understood Stone’s hints about getting 
his money into his own hands. Now he 
knew the meaning of the sneers which 
were coupled with the names of many 
squatters as the proprietors of “ Dothe- 
boys Halls.” 

At last he believed the stories of Aus- 
tralian wool princes, living in England, 
graciously undertaking the charge of 

young men of capital who desired learn- 
ing the art of making a fortune by sheep- 
farming, in order to be able to charge 
them an exorbitant premium for the pleas- 
ure of acting as a grocer’s apprentice in 
their stores, combined with that of .a 
butcher’s boy at their slaughtering-yards, 
and finally winding up by selling them 
their surplus stock at prices above just 
rates. He had heard that the pin-mone 
of some ladies travelling in Europe with 
their spouses, the lords of cattle on a 
thousand hills and of flocks innumerable, 
was derived from this source. 

As he lay awake all night on his hard 
bunk, he passed through a “colonial ex- 
perience” which opened his eyes wider 
to the ways of the world than they had 
ever been before. He had cherished the 
hope of rendering himself so useful to 
his employers as to make it worth their 
while to retain him in their service, under 
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might, joined to his own little inheritance, 
make him an independent man, — and 
now that dream was over. The next feel- 
ing was one of bitter anger and hatred to 
all concerned. He recollected his dislike 
to Mr. Cosgrove, on first seeing him. 
He remembered the continual drudgery 
of his life under M‘Duff. How differ- 
ently he had been treated by kind old 
Mr. Gray and his friend Fitzgerald! He 
would not stay another hour under the 
roof of the men he hated. He felt in- 
clined to throttle the first of them who 
came in his way. And he consigned to 
the depths of eternal punishment Cos- 
grove, and M‘Duff, and the hopeful Ralf, 
and Ru—— No, not Ruth,—he could 
not include her. His fierce emotion soft- 
ened as he thought of her: she was vir- 
tually alone like himself; she had none 
of the cheat’s blood in her veins: and 
then his father’s image rose up before 
him; and the thought of how he had 
striven to secure the boy’s future welfare, 
and that he should have died, trusting to 
the assurances of a wolf in sheep’s cloth- 
ing, nearly choked him. A fierce burst 
of tears relieved his pent heart; and he 
calmed down, wondering at the violent 
sobs which shook his frame and the bed 
he rested on. 

He was resolved now — that very morn- 
ing, as soon as light should come — he 
would go over and ask Fitzgerald’s ad- 
vice; but whether he advised it or not, 
he would stay no longer on the Camba- 
ranga run. Sooner would he travel his 
sheep from one station to another than 
be under any obligation to his robbers. 

Accordingly, avoiding M‘Duff, who, to 
tell the truth, was not very desirous of 
meeting him, the lad saddled acolt, which 
he had bought some time before, and rode 
to Ungahrun, getting there about lunch- 
time. 

Fitzgerald was not in when he arrived ; 
and he had time to cool down a little be- 
fore his host came home, which he did 
about sundown. 

“ Halloa! West, my boy! awfully glad 
to see you! I’ve been looking for a visit 
this good while; but I suppose lamb—— 
But I say, old fellow,” he broke in, con- 
cernedly, as he noticed John’s twitching 
features, “‘what’s the matter? eh? any- 
thing wrong?” 

John stammered out some unintelligi- 
ble, broken, excited words about M‘Duff, 
old ewes, and Cosgrove. Fitzgerald per- 
ceived that something was radically wrong 
to disturb the lad’s generally quiet spirit, 





as this did; but he could not as yet under- 
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stand what it was all about. So bringing 
out some brandy, he made John swallow 
a large glassful, and then, sitting down 
beside him, he gradually mastered the 
details of the affair. 

“Just like that fellow Cosgrove. 
Couldn’t have expected anything better 
fromhim. As for old M‘Duff, he is a tool 
—a willing tool—and will be used by 
him until he has grown useless, when he 
will have to pass under the harrow him- 
self. I feared something of this sort 
before ; but having heard that Cosgrove 
was your guardian, I was inclined to think 
that he would be manly enough to act 
fairly by you.” 

The honest young squatter sympathized 
deeply with John, more especially as he 
knew himself how much interest the 
latter had taken in his employer’s service. 
They talked over the affair that night, 
and it ended by Fitzgerald’s inviting John 
to bring his sheep over to Ungahrun until 
they finally made up their minds what to 
do in the matter. 

Gladly did our friend accept the kind 
offer; and a week afterwards he arrived 
at Ungahrun with his four-footed prop- 
erty, like a patriarch on a small scale. 

Old Mr. Gray, whose judgment on mat, 
ters relating to sheep was very sound, 
rode over at Fitzgerald’s request, and on 
examining the little mob, gave his opin- 
ion that they were “culls” —that is, 
sheep drafted out of other flocks for 
some fault, or on account of age. They 
were not a very bad lot, which he put 
down to the fact that the worst of them 
had died; and lastly, he thought they 
might, in the present state of the market, 
bring five shillings per head, and consid- 
ered that it would be advisable for John 
to part with them after shearing, offering 
him, at the same time, the use of his wool- 
shed for the purpose. 

This view of matters having been 
also adopted by Fitzgerald, our hero suc- 
ceeded in getting his old crawlers stripped 
of their coats, about a couple of months 
afterwards, by Mr. Gray’s shearers, in the 
Betyammo shed, and eventually had the 
pleasure of parting with them to a buyer 
who, having sold his station at a high 
price per head for the sheep on it, was on 
the look-out for stock at a low figure to 
increase the purchase-money. 

A letter which West wrote to Mr. Cos- 
grove, prompted by Mr. Gray, merely 
drew forth a reply to the effect that all 
business matters were in the hands of 
Mr. M‘Duff, who had been commissioned 
by him to invest John’s capital. This 
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both Mr. Gray and Fitzgerald translated 
into watching the means by which he 
might, at the most favorable opportunity, 
appropriate it to the station use. Young 
West was now offered a home by both of 
his kind friends; but he decided upon 
choosing to stay at Ungahrun, having 
taken a great liking to its open-hearted 
young master. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
ADAM SEDGWICK. 


THE writer of the present article be- 
lieves that he has, in common with many 
of his countrymen, a grievance connected 
with the honored name which is placed at 
its head. In the case of the minor griev- 
ances incident to civilized life, the rec- 
ognized remedy is a letter to the 7imes : 
following this analogy, but bearing in 
mind the larger amount of space neces- 
sary to my purpose, I have determined to 
ask for room to publish my grievance in 
the pages of Macmillan’s Magazine. 

The grievance in question is briefly 
this, that Professor Sedgwick has now 
been dead more than seven years, and 
that nothing has yet appeared in the way 
of biographical record. I do not know 
who may be to blame for this neglect, nor 
do I intend to cast blame upon any one; 
but certainly Adam Sedgwick was a man 
whose name and character deserve a lit- 
erary memorial, and in certain respects 
such a memorial may be even more neces- 
sary in his case than in that of some other 
notable men. I say this because the 
actual literary remains of Sedgwick are 
remarkably small as compared with his 
great mental endowments and his fertility 
and ease of oral exposition. Few men 
could pour forth their knowledge with 
greater facility to themselves or greater 
pleasure to their hearers, but his physical 
and mental constitution was abhorrent 
from sedentary labor, and with the excep- 
tion of memoirs on his own subject in 
the transactions of learned societies he 
wrote nothing for publication on sys- 
tematic principle, and the few precious 
relics of his literary composition were the 
result of accident, or of something very 
nearly deserving to be so described. 

I trust it will not be otherwise than 
agreeable to those who have commenced 
reading this article of complaint and 
grumbling, to follow me in a few miscel- 
laneous remarks concerning the life and 
sayings and doings of Professor Sedg- 





wick, based chiefly upon personal knowl- 
edge and friendly intercourse. They may 
serve to keep alive the question which I 
hear not unfrequently asked — When are 
we to have a “ Life of Sedgwick” ? and at 
the same time by their very imperfection 
they may serve to hasten the production 
an publication of a book for which many 
of us have long been looking, and have 
hitherto looked in vain. 

Professor Sedgwick was born at Dent, 
in Yorkshire, in June, 1784, and died in 
January, 1873, at his rooms in Trinity 
College, of which he had been a fellow 
since the year 1810. He took his degree 
as fifth wrangler in 1808, when Lord 
Langdale headed the list. 

Several reminiscences of his early days 
in connection with his dearly-loved native 
valley of Dent are to be found in the curi- 
ous book to which I shall refer presently, 
as one of his few literary relics. The 
only incident of his early Cambridge life 
to which I ever heard him refer was a 
severe illness, some kind of fever, which 
nearly terminated his career during his 
undergraduate course. He was “keep- 
ing” at the time in rooms in or near the 
clock-tower on the north side of the Great 
Court of Trinity College, very_near to the 
set of rooms connected with our recollec- 
tions of his closing years. The power of 
the fever was such that his medical at- 
tendants entirely despaired of his life. 
They had in fact left his room, and were 
walking up and down upon the pavement 
beside the chapel, waiting to hear the last 
news before they left the college. The 
news however did not come, and after a 
time it was suggested and determined 
that they should go back and look at the 
patient again. To their surprise they 
found him not only not dead, but ap- 
parently somewhat stronger than when 
they left him. One of the physicians in 
attendance, Sir Busick Harwood, said to 
his companion, “This is a very strong 
young man; let us try-if we can do any- 
thing more for him.” Accordingly some 
kind of blister was suggested. The poor 
young patient seems to have shrunk from 
the anticipated suffering, and asked 
something as to the effect the application 
would have upon his flesh. To this ques- 
tion he received the coarse, and I pre- 
sume not very professional reply — “ Oh! 
—— the flesh, if we can only save the 
life.” The last almost despairing effort 
was successful; at all events the patient 
survived, and told the tale of his illness 
almost precisely as I have here given it. 

In the mathematical tripos Professor 
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Sedgwick obtained (as has been already 
said) the place of fifth wrangler. It was 
in the days of brackets, that is to say, the 
list of honors as it first came from the 
hand of the moderators was regarded as 
a first approximation, and men who were 
joined together in the same bracket had 
the opportunity of fighting the battle out 
under the direction of some master of 
arts appointed for the purpose. Sedg- 
wick was in the first bracket, and the bat- 
tle was fought out under the direction of 
the Rev. George Barnes, then tutor of 
Queen’s, who told me that he found no 
reason to alter the order in which the 
names came to him, that the men were so 
different in their reading that he could 
have put them in almost any order by a 
special choice of questions, bet that the 
man who impressed him most as possess- 
ing inherent power was Sedgwick. This 
verdict agrees with that which those who 
knew him in after life would have been 
disposed to accept as correct: he could 
never have been what Cambridge examin- 
ers would describe as a “ good examina- 
tion man,” while it would certainly be 
impossible for any one to come in contact 
with him either as an examiner or other- 
wise without being deeply impressed by 
his brilliant mental power. 

Nothing of a very notable kind marked 
his career till his appointment to the geo- 
logical chair in 1818. He seems to have 
been elected more in consideration of his 
general capacity for any kind of scientific 
work than in consequence of any demon- 
strated fitness for the special department 
of geology: his own feeling may be 
judged from a saying attributed to him 

y Cambridge tradition, “ Hitherto I have 
never turned a stone, henceforth I will 
not leave a stone unturned.” In truth 
the number of tried and accomplished 
geologists in those days was exceedingly 
small; his chief competitor was, I be- 
lieve, Mr. Gorham, a man of really scien- 
tific mind, but whose name subsequently 
became better known in a different way. 

Probably no one could have been chosen 
more capable of giving an impetus to an 
almost nascent science than Sedgwick. 
He spared no pains in making himself 
practically acquainted with his subject; 
the Cumberland and Westmoreland hills, 
so dear to him from early association and 
neighborhood to his native valley of Dent, 
as well as the mountains of Wales, and 
the flats of Cambridgeshire, were the 
scenes of his constant labors. But be- 
sides bringing himself abreast of existin 
knowledge, and attempting a move in ad- 
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vance, he had a wonderful power of mak- 
ing his science popular with the members 
of his university. This he did by means 
of his lectures, and his field excursions. 
With regard to the former, I should be 
disposed to say that, considered in the 
abstract, they were not equal to others 
which have been given by scientific men ; 
he was not equal as a clear expounder of 
a scientific subject to the present astron- 
omer royal, or Professor Tyndall, or the 
late Professor Willis. He did not present 
his science —at least in those courses of 
lectures which I have myself had the 
delight of attending — in a manner which 
could be described as first-rate, with re- 
gard to clearness of order and logical 
arrangement; in fact, if a student wanted 
to “get up” geology for an examination, 
I should judge that Sedgwick’s lectures 
would not have been the most profitable 
employment of his time; but for the pur- 
pose of exciting present pleasure in the 
reception of knowledge, and enthusiasm 
of desire to become geologists, few expo- 
sitions of the subject could have been 
more successful. It was a positive de- 
light, independently of all question of 
geology, to watch the bright countenance, 
and listen to the eloquent and absolutely 
unpremeditated language of the profes- 
sor, as he moved about from diagram 
to diagram, or described specimen after 
specimen, sometimes throwing in some 
remark of high morality or bright poetry. 

He used to tell a story concerning one 
of his lectures, which was amusing as he 
told it, and will perhaps bear reproduc- 
tion. He was lecturing upon a fossil 
elephant, and observed, much to his sur- 
prise and vexation, that his class con- 
stantly lost their gravity; whenever he 
referred to his elephant, the whole class 
smiled and tittered; it looked like inten- 
tional disrespect, the existence of which 
he could however scarcely believe; so he 
continued his lecture to the conclusion, 
and then said to a friend, “ What could 
possess my class to-day? They did noth- 
ing but laugh.” “Don’t you know?” was 
the reply; “whenever you referred to the 
fossil elephant, you invariably called it a 
whale.” The professor confessed that 
the reiteration of “this whale,” of which, 
however, he was totally unconscious even 
when the secret was revealed to him, was 
too much for the gravity of the most 
sober class. 

Ladies were freely admitted to his lec- 
ture-room, at all events, in the iater period 
of his career; and their presence gave the 
professor unfeigned delight. But it was 
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the geological field-days which made 
Sedgwick’s tenure of his professorship 
most notable. There were many more 
horses, if I mistake not, both proprietary 
and conductitious (to use a phraseology 
which I remember to have heard Whewell 
quote with great gusto), in Cambridge in 
those days, than now; and on geological 
field-days, many animals of both descrip- 
tions, but especially the latter, turned 
out for a run across country. Geologiz- 
ing and hunting were put on the same 
footing as regards risk to horseflesh ; and 
I remember well the oracular manner in 
which the head man at the chief. livery 
stables, known popularly as “ George,” 
responded to a complaint of overcharge 
for the hire of a horse upon one of the 
professor’s excursions. “A guinea a 
day,” said George, “is the reg’lar price ; 
but when they goes hunting or jolagizing 
we doubles it.” The present writer never 
joined the geologizing party, but he has 
often heard of the delights of the day; 
the professor, who rode roughly, and it 
may be hoped securely, rather than ele- 
gantly, taking the lead of the field, stop- 
ping to explain to the assembled class a 
deposit here, and a singular phenomenon 
there, keeping the whole party alive with 
his bright spirits and happy chat, and 
enjoying as heartily as the youngest some 
—, minor disaster, such as the lodg- 
ment of a horse and a rider in some soft 
fen ditch. 

To what extent Sedgwick really ad- 
vanced his science I am not competent to 
say, and I do not intend to give an opin- 
ion; but that his teaching, and the won- 
derful geniality of his character tended to 
popularize geology, and to blow into life 
any latent spark which might exist in the 
minds of Cambridge men, there can be no 
doubt; and it may be that the impetus 
which he gave to the science by his lec- 
tures, his field-days, and the improvement 
of the Woodwardian Museum may be 

eater than any direct benefits conferred 

y his published memoirs; but this I 
leave to the judgment of more competent 
persons than myself. 

He always used to speak with great de- 
light of the share which he had had in 
the founding of the Cambridge Philo- 
sophical Society. The annual dinner of 
that society was one of his red letter 
days ; and one of the chief inducements 
to attend the dinner was, to me at least, 
the prospect of hearing Sedgwick make 
an after-dinner speech. His speeches on 
such occasions were the most remarkable 
things of the kind I have ever heard; 





they sometimes began with a wild exu- 
berance that nearly touched upon the 
region of nonsense, and then, apparently 
without effort, they rose to the solemn 
and almost to the sublime; the combina- 
tion without incongruity of lofty morality 
with almost boyish fun was quite wonder- 
ful, and almost Shakespearian. It must 
have been on getting up at one of these 
dinners, that he explained the nervousness 
often felt on standing up to speak by 
maintaining that the vital spirits were 
very much in the nature of a fluid; as 
long as you were sitting it was all right, 
but the moment you stood up they left 
your head and went down into your boots. 
I shall have a few more words to say 
concerning Sedgwick’s eloquence subse- 
quently, but just now I am speaking of 
his part in founding the Cambridge Phil- 
osophical Society. He used to attribute 
the principal share in the work to Dr. 
Edward Daniel Clark, of whose enthusi- 
asm in scientific and other matters he 
spoke with equal enthusiasm; he told us 
that the first conception of the society 
was that of an organization for the study 
of natural history, and he somewhat re- 
gretted that the overwhelming mathemat- 
ical bias of Cambridge had, to a great 
extent, changed the original design, and 
that our memoirs were so exclusively 
mathematical as they then were. He was, 
however, proud of Cambridge mathemat- 
ics, and I remember to have heard him 
express his satisfaction thus : “I rejoice,” 
he said, “in the progress of mathematical 
science; I measure it in this way; I am 
a stationary kind of being with regard to 
mathematics ; the progress of the science 
may be measured by the small amount of 
that which I am able to understand ; and 
I give you my word of honor that I have 
not been able to understand a single paper 
that has been read before this society 
during the last twenty years.” 

Sedgwick took a lively interest in the 
British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, from its commencement. I 
remember hearing a characteristic story 
in connection with one of the meetings, 
which I may introduce here in illustration 
of what I have said of his remarkable gift 
of natural eloquence. On occasion of one 
of the meetings — I think, at Newcastle, 
but certainly in a coal district — Sedgwick 
undertook to head an exploring party into 
the neighborhood, and to give a peripa- 
tetic lecture on the geological features of 
the country. As the party marched from 
one point to another, its number gradually 
increased; the strange fascination of the 
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leader’s manner and speech, which I have 
myself noticed on other occasions, pro- 
duced its result here; men left their work 
to follow the steps of the great professor, 
and towards afternoon Sedgwick woke up 
to the fact that the little class of savans 
who had started with him in the morning 
had grown into a crowd of listeners, com- 
posed chiefly of colliers and the like. 
Thereupon the fire kindled; Sedgwick 
went off into one of his irregular floods 
of unpremeditated original oratory, rose 
from the physical (as he delighted to do) 
to the moral, and gave his rough audience 
the benefit of his thoughts and kindly 
advice. A witness of the scene, who de- 
scribed it to me, spoke of it as one of the 
most wonderful he had ever seen; the 
whole heart and attention of every one 
present was gained as by magic, every 
eye was fixed, while on most faces tears 
of emotion were seen quietly trickling 
down. 

The mention of the British Association 
in connection with Sedgwick’s eloquence 
reminds me of an amusing little event 
which occurred on the occasion of the 
visit of the Association to Cambridge in 
1845. For some reason which I cannot 
explain, Dr. Whewell, then master of 
Trinity College, had taken up a very 
strong opinion against the propriety of 
the visit; Professor Sedgwick was equally 
anxious that the visit should take place. 
Accordingly a meeting was summoned in 
one of the schools, at which the momen- 
tous question was discussed whether the 
Association should be invited’ or not. 
The professor described the event as a 
“wrestling-match” between the master 
of Trinity and himself. Of the master’s 
speech I need say nothing here; the pro- 
fessor’s reply was most spirited and most 
amusing, and perhaps chiefly remarkable 
for the bold manner in which he set aside 
logic, and trusted his case to the guar- 
dianship of burning rhetoric. He first 
drew a picture of the appalling result to 
the prospects of the Association which 
must surely follow from Cambridge giving 
it the cold shoulder. He assured us that 
it was nothing less than a question of life 
and death ; that the society could scarcely 
survive such treatment from such a body ; 
and, having worked out this view of the 
subject to his heart’s content, he suddenly, 
and without notice, adopted and supported 
with equal eloquence the exactly opposite 
view. “Did we think that the British 
Association would suffer from such treat- 
ment? No; our conduct would all recoil 
upon ourselves. We should be disgraced 
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in the judgment of all right-judging per- 
sons, while the Association would soar,” 
etc., etc., etc. It was the most barefaced 
thing I ever witnessed; but every one 
laughed, every one was delighted, and the 
resolution in favor of inviting the Asso- 
ciation to Cambridge was carried almost, 
if not quite, unanimously. 

I never had the pleasure of hearing 
Sedgwick preach ; I imagine that in order 
to have heard him to perfection one ought 
to have been present on the occasion of 
one of his visits to Dent or its neighbor- 
hood, when I am told that the dalesmen 
flocked to church in great numbers and 
listened to him with much enthusiasm. 
But there is one sermon of his which has 
had an unusual history, and which is 
remarkable as being the foundation or 
kernel of the largest book which ever 
came from his hand. He was invited to 
preach the commemoration sermon in the 
chapel of Trinity College in the year 
1832. This he did, and treated in a very 
striking and earnest manner the great 
question of the “Studies of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge.” He was of course 
requested to print the sermon, which he 
also did, and by-and-by he enriched it 
with annotations. The sermon has gone 
through five editions, and in the last occu- 
pies the central ninety-four pages of a 
The book begins 
with an introduction of four hundred and 
twenty-two pages, and concludes with 
notes which occupy no less than two hun- 
dred and twenty-eight; so that in its ulti- 
mate form the sermon itself is the least 
important part of the work, and has been 
compared to a few grains of wheat be- 
tween two huge millstones. 

A noted Scotch professor used to say 
that there was “some fine confused eat- 
ing” in a singed sheep’s head; and a 
similar criticism may perhaps be applied 
to Sedgwick’s “ Discourse on the Studies 
of the University,” with all the miscella- 
neous matter which is bound up with it. 
It is a delightful book, either to read con- 


‘tinuously, or to take in hand for an odd 


half-hour; but I fear that its interest will 
decline as time goes on. Some of the 
matters discussed have already been left 
behind in the intellectual arguments of 
the present day; and perhaps also it is 
necessary to have known the man as he 
was in life, and to have loved him, in 
order thoroughly to appreciate a book 
which is a flagrant breach of almost every 
rule that can be laid down for authors 
who wish to construct a book secundum 
artem. 
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It has been already said that Sedgwick’s 
literary relics were something like the 
results of accident. True as this is with 
respect to the volume to which reference 
has just now been made, it is perhaps 
still more true with regard to another 
interesting relic, which, so far as I know, 
has not yet been published, though it was 
circulated in print during his lifetime. 

The origin of the book, or rather 
books to which I now refer, and which 
belong to the concluding period of his 
life, as the “Studies of the University ” 
belongs to the early part of his career, is 
exceedingly droll and characteristic. It 
seems that a chapel had been built in an 
outlying district of his native parish, of 
which he was one of the- trustees, and 
which received the name and was always 
known by the name of Cowgill Chapel. 
The new Midland Line between Carlisle 
and Settle runs close to it. In the course 
of ecclesiastical improvement it was ar- 
ranged that a separate district should be 
assigned to this chapel, and a scheme, 
having been prepared for the purpose 
according to the usual course by the eccle- 
siastical commissioners, was duly sub- 
mitted to her Majesty in Council and 
became law. When the professor saw 
the scheme his indignation knew no 
bounds ; the familiar name of Cowgill was 
got rid of altogether, and another name 
which belonged to the district — namely, 
Kirthwaite — substituted. But this was 
not the worst. Apparently through the 
instrum .ntality of the curate in charge, 
Kirth'vaite had been changed into Kiré- 
thwaite. That strange unauthorized 4 
was gl and wormwood to the professor’s 
mind. He got up a memorial to the 
ecclesiastical commissioners, praying that 
Kirkthwaite might at least be changed 
back to the authorized Airthwaite, or, 
still better, Cowgz// restored. Alas! the 
scheme had received the royal approval, 
and the commissioners had no power. 
The professor felt that all that he could do 
was to address his fellow dalesmen, make 
a protest against the whole proceeding, 
especially against the rash and unjustifia- 
ble introduction of that 4, and then leave 
himself in their hands. This he did; and 
we are indebted to the objectionable 
scheme assigning a district to Cowgill 
Chapel, for one of the most charming 
repertories of old memories concerning 
the ways and customs of the Yorkshire 
dales nearly a century ago that can well 
be imagined. 

The book is called “A Memorial by | 


the Trustees of Cowgill Chapel, with a| 
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Preface and Appendix on the Climate, 
History, and Dialects of Dent.” It pro- 
duced more effect than the professor ex- 
pected, as he himself explained fully in a 
supplementary volume. I will tell the 
story, however, as it came under my own 
notice. Happening to be in Contcdiee 
some time after reading the book, I called 
upon the professor at his rooms in Trin- 
ity College, he being confined to his 
rooms by indisposition of some kind. 
We soon began to talk about his book, 
for a copy of which I thanked him. He 
brightened up at once, forgot all his 
maladies, and exclaimed with great de- 
light, “ O4, my poor little book has been 
in the great places of the earth; the 
queen has summoned it to court!” He 
then went on to say that her Majesty had 
heard of the book, and expressed a wish 
to see it, and that he had transmitted a 
copy. He added, if I rightly recollect, 
that he would not have a copy put into 
court dress, but preferred that his little 
book should appear before her Majesty 
“in all its rustic simplicity.” 

The result of the professor's literary 
ebuliition was remarkable, and probably 
unparallelled. His grievance, which to 
most onlookers would seem to be trifling 
or even infinitesimal, was remedied by 
act of Parliament. A clause was in- 
serted in a bill in the year 1869 by which 
it was enacted as follows : — 


Whereas by an order in Council, bearing 
date the ninth day of September, 1865, a dis- 
trict Chapelry was annexed to the Chapel of 
Cowgill, in the Parochial Chapeiry of Dent, in 
the Parish of Sedbergh, in the County of York 
and Diocese of Ripon, to be called by the 
name of the District Chapelry of Kirkthwaite, 
such District Chapelry shall henceforth be 
called by the name of the District Chapelry of 
Cowgill, and not by the name of the District 
Chapelry of Kirkthwaite. : 


Nothing could exceed Sedgwick’s joy 
at the success of his efforts. He gave 
vent to his feelings in a second little 
volume, addressed to his fellow dalesmen, 
and entitled “ A Supplement to the Me- 
morial of the Trustees of Cowgill Chapel, 
with an Appendix.” In this supplement 
he narrates the whole history of the trans- 
action in a tone of profound gratitude to 
the queen, and then runs off more suo to 
all kinds of interesting particulars con- 
cerning the early history of Dent. 

I have ventured to introduce the name 
of the queen into this little narrative, be- 
cause it was impossible to disconnect her 
Majesty from the story of Cowgill Chapel 
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and the objectionable % in the fictitious 
Kirkthwaite. I trust I may be permitted 
to introduce the same name once again, 
for the purpose of recording a character- 
istic story of Professor Sedgwick. Some 
time after the queen’s great bereavement, 
the professor received an invitation to 
Windsor: this of course was generally 
known through the ordinary channels of 
information. Shortly after his return to 
Cambridge a friend said to him, “ You 
have been to court, professor, since I saw 
you last.” “No,” he replied, “I have 
not been to court; I have been to visit a 
Christian woman in her affliction.” These 
were very characteristic words, and I am 
not wrong in saying that those who knew 
him will recognize them at once as _ hayv- 
ing the ring of genuineness. The words 
themselves, as well as the visit which 
gave rise to them, are indicative of that 
peculiar gentleness of heart and sweet- 
ness of character, combined with robust 
faith and perfect Christian simplicity, 
which made him as welcome a companion 
in the chamber of sickness and death, as 
his genial disposition and his fund of 
interesting and amusing talk made him to 
be in the combination room or the family 
circle. Perhaps I may give, as a com- 
panion to the story of the visit to Wind- 
sor, the following which occurred within 
my own circle of experience. A parish- 
ioner of mine at Cambridge, who, amongst 
other occupations, worked at geology, and 
so became well known to Sedgwick, was 
taken ill and died. During his illness he 
caused a portrait of Sedgwick to be hung 
upon a wall where he could constantly 
see it as he lay in a state of weakness; 
and before he died his last wish was that 
the professor would come to see him 
once more, which he accordingly did. 
Speaking of portraits, 1 may observe, 
by the way, that the lithographed likeness 
taken from a chalk drawing by Samuel 
Lawrence is an adinirable representation 
of the man as he was in the vigor of mid- 
dle age. Notice the eye, it is excellently 
well represented, it has a force in it 
which it has been given to few eyes to 
possess. ? It seemed capable of express- 
ing almost any passion. Those who did 
not know him well might fear from the 
manifest vigor of it that it was capable 
of showing terrific bursts of anger; but 
it never did, within my knowledge, though 
I have seen it flash with almost awful fire 
when I have heard him denounce some- 
thing which he regarded as wrong. Its 
general habit was to melt into the gen- 





tlest expression of fun or kindness, or to 
convey the impression of the man of 
genius. I have seldom seen such an eye. 
It was altogether a grand face, having, 
however, the beauty of the forest oak 
rather than that of the garden plant. 

There must be in existence hundreds 
of letters which would be available for a 
biography. Whether his scientific friends 
received many worthy of reproduction on 
scientific grounds I do not know; possi- 
bly not; but there must be abundance of 
bright, chatty letters, written in the ful- 
ness of his heart to intimate friends, a 
selection from which would be exceed- 
ingly welcome to those of the present 
generation who had the privilege of know- 
ing him. I venture to introduce one 
specimen into this fugitive sketch. It is 
scarcely a specimen; there is nothing 
remarkable in it; it is only a gossiping 
reply to a letter in which I had asked 
him to give me a copy of his “ Supple- 
ment;” but note the kindly tone which 
runs through it, and observe how the 
octogenarian speaks of his companion of 
fourteen, and also how he brings in the 
little bit about the Bagshot Sand at the 
end. 

Bournemoutn, Hants, 
A fril 22, 1870. 

My DEAR Lorp— Your letter has found me 
out. Just come, in a Trojan post-horse. My 
letters are forwarded from Trinity College in 
packets. One of them came with thirteen full- 
grown letters in its abdominal cavity, and so I 
naturally called it a Trojan horse. The one 
which has brought your kind letter from Rose 
Castle was less prolific. It only turned outa 
litter of eight. Fortunately, I had put a copy 
of my “Supplement” among the books my 
servant packed for me before we left Cam- 
bridge. I actually anticipated some friendly 
demand like that with which I have been hon- 
ored by his lordship of Rose Castle ; and I am 
giving myself as much praise as I deserve, and 
a little more, for this act of thoughtfulness. 
My servant will make a B. P. parcel of the little 
pamphlet and send it off, I hope, by this day’s 

ost. 

P I suffered greatly from bronchitis in the 
spring months of this year, and when I be- 
came convalescent, I was advised by my doctor 
to seek out a warm nook on the south coast, 
and halt there for a week or two, that my lungs 
may recover a healthy tone, and my general 
health may be renovated. I now ail very little. 
The weather has been very beautiful, but very 
searching, and I have caught a slight cold 
which has this day confined me to the house. 
Only I went out at 11 A.M., muffled and band- 
aged like a mummy, to take a hot bath, For- 
tunately, the bath-house is close to our door, 
in the very next house to this hotel. 
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HE THAT WILL NOT WHEN HE MAY. 
BY MRS. OLIPHANT, 


On my way hither I halted at Bath (witha 
lad of fourteen for my companion, who has 
been driven from Marlborough College by the 
bad fever), and we did thoroughly enjoy that 
magnificent bathing establishment; and we 
had friends to cheer us. We have no friends 
here ; and the state of my health hardly allows 
me to make any. My companion is perform- 
ing morning, noon, and night upon a bicycle 
which I gave him, and of which he is not a 
little proud. He performs upon it very well. 

Let me now turn my face from the bishop, 
and look at his lady and his daughters — at all 
his establishment. I send to them my kindest 
greetings, and ask God to bless them all, and 
to fill their hearts with gladness. 

All this part of Hampshire rests upon a 
sterile sand. Left to itself it produces nothing 
better than heath and furze bushes; and its 
look is featureless, barren and desolate. But 
pine-trees will grow in this Bagshot Sand (as 
geologists call it); and the town, when I first 
saw this coast in 1821, along with our friend 
Whewell, was a very small starvation village. 
It now peeps out in multitudinous grotesque 
villas of all shapes and sizes, which, in com- 
bination with the dark evergreen woods, pro- 
duce a very lively effect. It has, I think, an 
American look about it. But my paper is 
done, and I have wound up my tales, 

I remain, my dear lord, 
Very faithfu!ly yours, 
A. SEDGWICK. 


I cannot close this paper more appropri- 
ately than by quoting the last paragraph 
from the “Supplement,” the last words 
that the professor printed. 


But if a long life has been given me, am I to 
murmur because the infirmities of age are be- 
ginning to press hard upon me? God forbid 
that such should be my bearing while under 
my Maker’s hand! Nay, rather let me laud 
his holy name for the countless and ill-deserved 
blessings he has showered upon me; and 
humbly ask him for Jesus’ sake, his anointed 
son, to pour into my heart the grace of thank- 
fulness, and to cheer the remnant of my fast- 
waning life with hopes becoming my grey 
‘hairs, and my Christian profession. While 
asking my God and Saviour to help me in 
calling up such thoughts as these, I wish also 
to impress them upon my dear old friends in 
Dent, and in the neighboring dales (and not 
upon the aged only, but upon all my brother 
dalesmen of whatever age), especially now 
that I am winding up my final conclusion, pro- 
nouncing my farewell, and asking God to bless 
my dear birth-dale, and those who dwell within 
it. 

I have now had my say, and given 
utterance to my grievance; and I con- 
clude by asking whether we are ever, and 
if so how soon, to have a memoir of 
Adam Sedgwick ? 

HARVEY CARLISLE, 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 


“ WHAT does the doctor say?” 

“Oh, Mr. Fairfax! worse, far worse 
than nothing! He looks at us as if his 
heart would break. He has known us all 
our lives. He steals out through the gar- 
den not to see me. But I know what he 
means. I know very well what he 
means,” Alice said with unrestrainable 
tears. 

“ But the other one from London — Sir 
Thomas — he is going?” 

“ This afternoon, but it will not do an 
good. Mr. Fairfax, will you sshegragh 
once more to Paul? I don’t think he be- 
lieves us. Tell him that papa a 

“Don’t say any more, Miss Markham; 
I understand. But one moment,” said 
Fairfax; “ Paul will not like to find me 
here. No, there is no reason why — we 
have never quarrelled. But he will not 
like to find me here.” 

“You have been very kind, very good 
to us, Mr. Fairfax; you have stayed and 
helped us when there was no one else; 
you have always been a—comfort. But 
then it must have been very, very dismal 
and gloomy for you to be in a house 
where there was nothing but trouble,” 
Alice said. 

Her pretty eyes were swimming in 
tears. Jt gave her a little pang to think 
that perhaps this visitor, though he had 
been so kind, had been staying out of 
mere civility, and thinking it hard. It 
was not out of any other feeling in her 
mind that she was aware of; but to think 
that Fairfax had been longing to get 
away perhaps, feeling the tedium of his 
stay, gave her a sharp little shock of 
pain. 

“Do not speak so — pray do not speak 
so,” said Fairfax, distressed. ‘“ That is 
not the reason. But I think I will go to 
the village. There I can be at hand what- 
ever is wanted. You will know that I am 
ready by night or day, but I have no right 
to be here.” 

Alice looked at him, scarcely seeing 
him through the great tears with which 
her eyes were brimming over. She put 
out her hand with a tremulous gesture of 
appeal. 

“ Then you think,” she said, in a voice 
which was scarcely louder than a whisper, 
“you think —it is very near?” 

Fairfax felt that he could not explain 
himself. In the very presence of death 
could any one pause to think that Paul 
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might find a visitor intrusive, or that the 
visitor himself might be conscious of a 
false position ? 

“ No,” he said, “no — how can I tell? 
I have not seen him. I could not be a 
judge. It is on Paul’s account—but I 
shall be at the village—always at hand 
whatever you may want.” 

This reassured her a little, and the 
limmer of a feeble smile came on her 
ace. She gave him her trembling hand 
fora moment. He had been very “kind.” 
It was not a word which expressed his 
devotion, but Alice did not know what 
other to use — very — very kind. 

“The house will seem more empty still 
if you go. It seems so lonely,” said 
Alice ; “like what it used to be when the 
were away in’ town and we left behind. 
Oh, if that were all! Paul ought to have 
been here all the time, and you have 
taken his place. It is unjust that you 
should go when he comes.” 

“T shall not go,” said Fairfax softly. 
He had held her hand in his for a mo- 
ment — only fora moment. Alice,in her 

rief, was soothed by his sympathy; but 
airfax, on the other hand, was very well 
aware that he must take no advantage of 
that sympathy. He would have liked to 
kiss the trembling hand in an effusion of 
tender pity, and if it had been Lady 
Markham a might have done so; but it 
was Alice, and he dared not. He held 
himself aloof by main strength, keeping 
himself from even a word more. There was 
almost a little chill in it to the girl, whose 
heart was full of -trouble and pain, and 
whose tearful eyes appealed uncon- 
sciously to that “ kindness ” in which she 
had such confidence. To be deserted by 
any one at such a moment would have 
seemed hard to her. The house was 
oppressed by the slow rolling-up of this 
cloud, which was about to overcloud all 
their life. 

Lady Markham now scarcely left the 
sick-room at all. When they warned her 
that she would exhaust herself, that she 
would not be able to bear the strain, she 
would shake her head with a woeful sort 
of smile. She was not of the kind that 
breaks down. She was sure of herself so 
long as she should be wanted, and after- 
wards, what did it matter? Now and then 
she would come out and take a turn or 
two along the corridor, rather because of 
the restlessness of anguish that would 
take possession of her than from any de- 
sire to “change the air,” as the nurse 
said. And when she was out of the room 
Sir William’s worn eyes would watch the 
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door. “Don’t leave me alone,” he said 
to herin his feeble voice. He had grown 
very feeble now. For by far the greater 
part of the time he was occupied entirely 
with his bodily sufferings; but now and 
then it would occur to him that there was 
something in his pocket-book, something 
that would give a great deal of trouble, 
and that there was somebody who wanted 
to see him and to férce an explanation. 
How was he able, in his weak state, to 
give any explanation? He had entreated 
his wife at first not to allow him to be 
disturbed, and now, when everything 
grew dimmer, he could not bear that she 
should leave him. There was protection 
in her presence. By turns it occurred to 
him that his enemy was lurking outside, 
and that all his attendants could do was 
to keep the intruder at bay. Now and 
then he would hear a step in the corridor, 
which no doubt was /zs, but the nurses 
were all faithful, and the dangerous visitor 
was never let in. At these moments Sir 
William turned his feeble head to look 
for his wife. She would protect him. 
As he went further and further, deeper 
and deeper, into the valley of the shadow, 
he forgot even what the danger was; but 
the idea haunted him still. All this time 
he had never asked for Paul. He had 
not wished to see any one, only to have 
his room well watched and ‘guarded, and 
nobody allowed to disturb him. When 
the doctors came there was always a thrill 
of alarm in his mind —not for his own 
condition, as might have been supposed, 
but lest in their train or under some dis- 
guise the man who was his enemy might 
get admission. And thus, without any 
alarm in respect to himself, without any 
personal uneasiness about what was com- 
ing, he descended gradually the fatal 
slope. The thought of death never oc- 
curred to him at all. No solemn alarm 
was his, not even any consciousness 
of what might be coming. He never 
breathed a word as to what he wished to 
be done, or gave any directions. In 
short, he did not apparently think of 
death at all. The idea of a dangerous 
and disagreeable visitor who would go 
away again if no notice was taken of him, 
and of whom it was expedient to take no 
notice, was the master idea in his mind, 
and with all the strength he had he kept 
this danger secret —it was all the exer- 
tion of whieh he was now capable. 

A visitor in the house at this melan- 
choly period had, it need not be said, 
stood in a very unusual position. He 
scarcely knew the family, and yet he was 
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one of them, sharing their anxieties at 
the most serious crisis they had ever 
known. There are some people who have 
a special knack of mixing themselves up 
in the affairs of others, and Fairfax was 
one of these. He was himself strangely 
isolated and alone in the world, and it 
seemed to him that he had never found 
so much interest in anything as in this 
family story into the midst of which he 
had been so suddenly thrown. Almost 
before he had become acquainted with 
them, circumstances had made him use- 
ful, and for the moment necessary, to 
them. He was an intruder, yet he was 
doing the work of a son. And then in 
those long summer evenings which Lady 
Markham spent in her husband’s sick- 
room, what a strange charmed life the 
young man had drifted into! When the 
children went to bed, Alice would leave 
the great drawing-room blazing with 
lights, for that smaller room at the end 
which was Lady Markham’s sanctuary, 
and which was scarcely lighted at all, and 
there the two young people would sit 
alone, waiting for Lady Markham’s ap- 
pearance or for news from the sick-room, 
with only one dim lamp burning, and the 
summer moonlight coming in through the 
little golden-tinted panes of the great 
Elizabethan windows. Sometimes they 
scarcely said anything to each other, the 
anxiety which was the very atmosphere 
of the house hushing them into watchful- 
ness and listening which forbade speech ; 
but sometimes, on the other hand, they 
would talk in half-whispers, making to 
each other without knowing it, many dis- 
closures’ both of their young lives and 
characters which advanced them alto- 
gether beyond that knowledge of each 
other which ordinary acquaintances pos- 
sess. 

Nothing like love it need not be said 
was in those bits of intercourse, broken 
sometimes by a hasty summons from the 
sick-room to Alice, or a hurried commis- 
sion to Fairfax —a telegram that had to 
be answered, or something that it was 
necessary to explain to the doctor. In 
the intervals of these duties, which 
seemed as natural to the one as to the 
other, the girl and the young man would 
talk or would be silent, somehow pleased 
and soothed mutually by each other’s 
presence, though neither was conscious 
of thinking of the other. Alice at least 
was not conscious. She felt that it was 
“a comfort” that he should be there, so 
sympathetic, so kind, ready to go any- 
where, at a moment’s notice ; and she had 





come to be able to say to him “Go” or 
“Come” without hesitation, and to take 
for granted his willing service. But it 
was scarcely to be expected that Fairfax 
should be unconscious of the strangeness 
of the union which was invisibly forming 
itself between them. At first a certain 
amusement had mixed with the natural 
surprise of suddenly finding himself in 
circumstances so strange; but it must be 
allowed that by degrees Fairfax came to 
think Sir William’s illness a fortunate 
chance, and so long as absolute danger 
was not thought of, had no objection to its 
continuance. 

But things had daily become more grave 
from day to day. Sir William, without 
doubt, seemed going to die, and Paul did 
not come, and the stranger’s services be- 
came more and more necessary, yet 
more and more incongruous with the 
circumstances of the house. The whole 
came to a climax when Gus whispered 
that revelation across the table in the 
inn parlor. The excitement and dis- 
tress with which Fairfax received it is 
not to be described. Could it be true? 
Certainly Gus was absolutely convinced 
of its truth, and unaware of any possibil- 
ity of denial. Fairfax asked himself with 
a perplexity more serious than he had ever 
known in his life before, what he ought 
to do. Was it his duty to say some- 
thing or to say nothing ? to warn them of 
the extraordinary blow that was coming, 
or to hold his peace and merely look on? 
When he went back up the peaceful ave- 
nue into the house which he was begin- 
ning to call home — the house over which 
one dread cloud was hanging, but which 
had no prevision of the other calamity, he 
felt as if he himself were a traitor con- 
niving at its destruction. But to whom 
could he speak? Not to Lady Markham 


who had so much to bear —and Alice —. 


to tell such a tale to Alice was impossible. 
It was then that he determined at an 

cost that Paul must come, and he himself 
goaway. That Paul would not tolerate 
his presence in the house he was aware 
of, instinctively feeling that neither could 
he, in Paul’s place, have borne it. And 
to go away was not so easy as it once 
might have been; but there seemed no 
longer any question what his duty was. 
He put up some of his things in a bag, 
and himself carried them with him down 
the avenue, not able to feel otherwise 
than sadly heavy and sore about the 
heart. He could not abandon them; but 
he could not stay there any longer with 
that secret in his possession. His tele- 
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gram to Paul was in a different tone from 
those which the ladies sent. 

“The doctors give scarcely any hope,” 
he said. ‘Come instantly. I cannot but 
feel myself an intruder at such a mo- 
ment; but I will not leave till you come.” 

Then he went sadly with his bag to the 
Markham Arms. Was it right? Was it 
wrong? It even glanced across his mind 
that to establish himself there by the side 
of Gus might seem to the Markhams like 
taking their enemy’s side against them. 
But what else could he do? He would 
neither intrude upon them nor abandon 
them. 

Fairfax calculated justly. Paul, who 
had resisted his mother’s appeals and his 
sister’s entreaties, obeyed at once the 
imperative message of the other man 
who threw the light of outside opinion 
and common necessity upon this duty. 
He arrived that night, just after the great 
London physician, who had come down 
to pronounce upon Sir William’s condi- 
tion, had been driven to the railway. 
Paul indeed had not the carriage, and had 
said to himself that it was all an exag- 
geration and piece of folly, since some 
one from Markham was evidently dining 
out. There were, however, all the signs 
of melancholy excitement which usually 
follow such a visit visible in the hall and 
about the house when he reached it. 
Brown and one of his subordinates were 
standing talking in low tones on the great 
steps, shaking their heads as they con- 
versed. Mr. Brown himself had managed 
to change his usually cheerful counte- 
nance into the semblance of that charac- 
teristic of an undertaker’s mute. 

“1 knew howit would be the moment I 
set eyes upon him,” Mr. Brown was say- 
ing. ‘Death was in his face if it ever 
was in a man’s.” 

Paul sprang from ghe lumbering old fly 
which he had found at the station with a 
mixture of eagerness and incredulity. 

“ How is my father?” he said. 

“Oh, sir, you’re come none too soon,” 
said Brown. “Sir William is as bad as 
bad can be.” And then Alice, hearing 
something, she did not know what, rushed 
out. Every sound was full of terror in 
the unfortunate house. She flung herself 
upon her brother and wept. There was 
no need to say anything; and Paul, who 
had been lingering, thinking they did not 
mean what they said, believing it to be a 
device to get him seduced into that dan- 
gerous stronghold of his enemy’s house, 
was overcome too. 

“ Why did not I hear before?” he said. 
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But nobody bade him remember that he 
had been told a dozen times before. 

Sir William was very ill that night. 
He began to wander, and said things in 
his confused and broken utterance which 
were very mysterious to the listeners. 
But as none of them had any clue to what 
these wanderings meant, they did not 
add, as they might have done, to the 
misery of the night. There was no rest 
for any one during those tedious hours. 
The children and the inferior servants 
went to bed as usual, but the elder ones, 
those who had been long in the family, 
could not rest any more than could those 
individually concerned; the excitement 
of that gloomy expectation got into their 
veins. Mrs. Fry was up and down all 
night, and Brown lay on a sofa in the 
housekeeper’s room, from which he ap- 
peared at intervals looking very wretched 
and troubled. with that air of half-fearing, 
half-hoping the worst, which gets into 
the faces of those who stand about the 
outer chamber where death has appeared. 
Nothing however “ happened ” that night. 
The day began again, and life, galvanized 
into a haggard copy of itself, with all the 
meals put upon the table as usual. The 
chief figure in this new day, in this re- 
newed vigil, was Paul, who, always im- 
portant in the house, was now doubly 
important as so soon to be master of all. 
The servants were all doubly careful of 
him that he should not be troubled; mes- 
sages and commissions which the day 
before would have been handed uncere- 
moniously to Fairfax, were now managed 
by Brown himself as best he could rather 
than trouble Mr. Paul; and even Mrs. 
Fry was more anxious that he should lie 
down and rest, than even that Alice, her 
favorite, should be spared. 

“Tt will all come upon him after,” the 
housekeeper said. 

As for Paul himself, the effect upon 
him was very great. Perhaps it was be- 
cause of the profound dissatisfaction in 
his mind with all his own plans, that he 
had so long resisted the call to come 
home. Since his father had left Oxford, 
Paul had gone through many chapters of 
experience. Every day had made him 
more discontented with his future asso- 
ciates, more secretly appalled by the idea 
that the rest of his life was to be spent 
entirely among them. He had left his 
rooms in college, and gone into some very 
homely ones not far from Spears’s, by 
way of accustoming himself to his new 
life. This was a thing he had long in- 
tended to do, and he had been angry with 
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himself for his weak-minded regard for 
personal comfort. But unfortunately his 
enthusiasm had begun to sink into disgust 
before he took this step, and his loathing 
for the little mean rooms, the narrow 
street full of crowding children and evil 
odors was intense. That he had forced 
himself to remain, notwithstanding this 
loathing, was perhaps all the worse for 
his plans. He would not yield to his own 
disgust, but it inspired him with a secret 
horror and opposition far more important 
than this mere dislike of his surround- 
ings. He saw that none of the others 
minded these things, which made his ex- 
istence miserable. Even Spears, whose 
perceptions in some respects were deli- 
cate, did not smell the smell, nor perceive 
the squalor. He thought Paul’s new 
lodgings very handsome; he called him 
Paul without any longer even the apolo- 
getic smile which at first accompanied 
that familiarity, as a matter of course. 
And Janet gave him no peace. She called 
him out with little beckonings and signs. 
She was always in the way when he came 
or went. She took the charge of him, 
telling him what he ought to do and what 
not to do, with an attempt at that petty 
tyranny which a woman who is loved may 
exercise with impunity, but which be- 
comes intolerable in any other. 

It was thus with a kind of fierce deter- 
mination to remain faithful to his convic- 
tions that Paul had set himself like a rock 
against all the appeals from home. His 
convictions! These convictions gradually 
resolved themselves into a conviction of 
the utter unendurableness of life under 
the conditions which he had chosen, as 
day by day went on. Nothing, he had 
resolved, should make him yield, or own 
himself mistaken — nothing would induce 
him to give up the cause to which he had 
pledged himself. But now that at last he 
had been driven out of that stronghold, 
and forced to leave the surroundings he 
hated, and come back to those that were 
natural to him, Paul’s mind was in a 
chaos indescribable. After the first burst 
of penitence and remorse, there had 
stolen on him a sense of well-being, a 
charm of association which he strove to 
struggle against, but in vain. He was 
grieved, deeply grieved for his father; 
but is it possible that in the mind of a 
young heir, aware of all the incalculable 
differences in his own life which the end 
of his father’s must make, there should 
not be a quivering excitement of the 
future mingling with the sorrow of the 
present, however sincere? When he 





went out in the morning, after the fever- 
ishness of that agitated night, to feel the 
fresh air in his face, and saw around him 
all the spreading woods, all the wealth 
and noble grace of the old house, whic 
an hour or moment might make his own, 
a strange convulsion shook his being. 
Was not he pledged to give all up, to re- 
linquish everything —to share whatever 
he had with his brother, and leave all 
belonging to him? The question brought 
a deadly faintness over him. While he 
stood under the trees looking at his 
home, he seemed to see the keen eyes of 
the Scotsman, Fraser, inspecting the 
place, and Short jotting down calculations 
on a bit of paper as to what would be the 
value of the materials, and how many 
villas semi-detached might be built on the 
site, while Spears, perhaps, patted him 
on the shoulder, and bade him remember 
that even if he had not given it up, this 
could not have lasted, “ the country would 
not stand it long.” He seemed to see and 
hear them discussing its fate; and Janet, 
standing at the door, making signs to 
him with her finger. What had he to do 
here? It was to that society he belonged. 
Nevertheless, Paul’s heart quivered with 
a strange excitement when he thought 
that to-morrow — perhaps this very night! 
And then he bethought himself of the 
darkened room up-stairs, and his mother’s 
lingering watch ; and his heart contracted 
with a sudden pang. 

Next evening it was apparent that the 
end was at hand. ees as the sun went 
down, when the soft greyness of the sum- 
mer twilight began to steal into the air, 
the children were sent for into Sir Wil- 
liam’s room. They thronged in with pale 
faces and wide-open eyes, having been 
bidden not to cry—not to disturb the 
quiet of the death-chamber. The win- 


dows were all open, the sky appearing in 


wistful stretches of clearness; but near 
the bed, in the shadow, a shaded lamp 
burned solemnly, and the window beyond 
showed gleams of lurid-color in the west- 
ern sky barred by strong black lines of 
cloud. These black lines of cloud, and 
the mysterious shining of the lamp, gave a 
strange air of solemnity to the room, all 
filled already by the awe and wonder of 
death. A sob of mingled grief and terror 
burst from little Marie, as grasping her 
sister’s hand convulsively, she followed 
Alice to her father’s bedside. Was it he 
that lay there, propped up with cushions, 
breathing so hard and painfully? The 
boys stood at the foot of the bed. Their 
hearts were full of that dreary anguish of 
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the unaccustomed and unknown, which 
gives additional depth to every sorrow of 
early youth. Alice, who had taken her 
place close to the head of the bed, had 
lost this. She knew all about it, poor 
child—what to do for him; what was 
coming; all that could be administered. 
She was as pale as those pale stretches 
of sky, and like them in the clear pa- 
thetic wistfulness of her face; but she 
had something to do, and she was not 
afraid. 

“William —are you able to say any- 
thing to the children,” said Lady Mark- 
ham. “They have all come —to see you 
—to ask how you are ” She could 
not say, “ to bid you farewell; ” that was 
not possible. Her voice was quite steady 
and calm. The time was coming when 
she would be able to weep, but not now. 

He opened his eyes and looked at them 
with a faint smile. He had always been 
good to the children. At his most busy 
moment they had never been afraid of 
hi 





im. 

Little Bell held her breath, opening her 
eyes wider and wider to keep down that 
passion of tears which was coming, while 
Marie clung to her, trying to imitate her, 
but with the tears already come, and mak- 
ing blinding reflections of the solemn 
lamp and the evening light. 


“ Ah, yes, the children,” Sir William 
said. “1 have not seen them since Sun- 
day. They have been very good —and 


kind —they have not — made any noise. 
Who is that? I thought—I heard— 
some one 2 

“Nobody, papa,” said Alice — “ no- 
body — except all of us.” 

“ Ah! all of you,” he said, and gave one 
of those panting, hard-drawn breaths 
which were so terrible to hear. 

The door was open, like the windows, to 
give all the air possible. The servants 
were standing about the stairs and in the 
passages. Everybody knew that the last 
act was about to be performed solemnly, 
and the master of the house on the eve 
of his going away. Most of the women 
were crying. Even when it is nothing to 
you, what event is there that can be so 
much as this final going — this departure 
into the unseen? There was a general 
hush of awe and excitement. And how 
it was that amidst them all that stranger 
managed to get entrance, to walk up 
stairs, to thread through the mournful 
group, no one ever knew. His step was 
audible, even among that agitated com- 
pany, as he came along the corridor. 
They all heard it, with a certain sense of 
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alarm. Was it the doctor coming back 
» with something new he had thought 
of, or was it 

“Ah, all of you,” Sir William said; 
and as he spoke the words the new-comer 
came in at the door. He walked up to 
the foot of the bed, no one molesting him. 
They were all struck dumb with surprise ; 
and what could they have done, when a 
momentary tumult or scuffle would have 
killed the sufferer at once? 

For the moment every eye was turned 
from Sir William, and directed to Mr. 
Gus in his light clothes, with his little 
brown face, so distinct from all the others. 
He came up close to the foot of the bed. 

“Yes, all of us—now I am here,” he 
said. “Iam very sorry to disturb you all 
at such atime; but, Sir William Mark- 
am, you'll have to own me before you 

ie.” 

Paul made a hasty step towards him, 
and put a hand upon his shoulder. 

“Don’t you see,” he said. “Go away, 
for God’s sake. Whatever you want, I’ll 
attend to you after.” 

“T’ll not go away,” said Gus. “I must 
stand for my rights, even if he is dying. 
Sir William Markham, it’s your own doing. 
I have given you warning. You'll have 
to own me before you die.” 

Paul, beside himself, seized the stranger 
by the shoulders; but Gus, though he 
was small, was strong. 

“Don’t make a scuffle,” he said, in a 
low tone; “I won’t go, but I’ll make no 
disturbance. He’s going to speak. Be 
still, you, and listen what he says.” 

Sir William signed impatiently to his 
attendants on each side — Alice and her 
mother — to raise him. He looked round 
him, feebly peering into the waning light. 

“They are beginning to fight — over 
my bed,” he said, with a quiver in his 
voice. 

“No,” said Gus, getting free from Paul’s 
restraining grasp. He made no noise, 
but he was supple and strong, and slid out 
of the other’s hands. “No, there’s no 
fighting; I have more respect; but own 
me, father, before you die. I'll take care 
of these. I'll do no one any harm, I 
swear before God; but own me before 
you die.” 

They all stood and listened, gazing, for- 
getting even the man who was dying. 
The very children forgot him, and turned 
to the well-known countenance of the little 
gentleman. Then there came a gasp, a 
sob, a great quiver in the bed. 

Sir William flung out his emaciated 
arms with a gesture of despair. 
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“T said I was not to be disturbed,” he 
said, and fell back, never to return to 
consciousness more. 


From The Popular Science Review. 
ARTIFICIAL DIAMONDS. 


BY F. W. RUDLER, F.G.S. 


Why does science smile approvingly on 
the modern chemist in his efforts to pro- 
duce the diamond, and yet frown upon the 
old alchemical notion of producing gold? 
If the one substance can be prepared by 
art, why not the other? 

Every one knows that these two bodies 
are the most highly valued of all natural 
products, and for that reason it was long 
suspected that some occult kinship must 
of necessity exist between them. Thus 
Pliny, speaking of the diamond, says, “ It 
seemeth that it should grow nowhere but 
in gold.” Much as the ancients prized 
gold, they prized this gem — the invinci- 
ble adamas—still more. The earliest 
mention of the true diamond, according to 
the Rev. C. W. King, is by the poet 
Manilius, who describes it as Jretiosior 
auro. “The Diamant,” says Pliny, to 
quote Dr. Holland’s quaint translation, 
“carrieth the greatest price, not onl 
among precious stones, but also above all 
things else in the world: neither was it 
knowne for a long time what a Diamant 
was, unlesse it were by some kings and 
princes, and those but very few.” But 
since those early days science has grown 
wondrously familiar with the diamond, 
and has even been bold enough to attempt 
its fabrication. The chemist has, in fact, 
outrun the alchemist: the one sought 
merely to make the precious metal, but 
the other seeks to make the yet more 
precious gem. Nevertheless, we treat 
the alchemist with ridicule, while we 
watch the diamond-making chemist with 
the keenest interest ! 

The truth is, that the value of the dia- 
mond, unlike the value of the gold, lies 
not in the sazter of which it is composed, 
but only in the peculiar form in which 
that matter exists. In attempting the 
preparation of a diamond, we are not, 
therefore, striving after the impossible; 
we are not seeking either to create matter 
or to transmute one elementary species of 
matter into another; all that we attempt 
is, to bring the given kind of matter into 
such a physical condition that it shall 
possess the set of properties which we so 
highly prize in the diamond. 


DIAMONDS. 


About a century ago the chemical com- 
position of the diamond was first care- 
fully determined, and a fresh light was 


-|then cast upon the gem. From the day 


when it was ascertained that the diamond 
consisted only of carbon, its artificial 
preparation came within the range of pos- 
sibility. The old notions of its kinship 
were entirely changed, and it was unex- 
pectedly found that such vulgar sub- 
stances as blacklead and charcoal could 
claim close relationship with the costly 
gem. Pliny ridicules the idea that the 
diamond could be found, as Metrodorus 
Scepsius had affirmed, in a_ locality 
“wherein amber is engendered ;” and the 
old philosopher does not hesitate to say 
of this authority, ‘‘howbeit no man doubt- 
eth that he lieth stoutly.” But, after all, 
this notion of the relation of the diamond 
with amber is more sound, from a chemi- 
cal point of view, than Pliny’s own notion 
that diamonds “ breed not but in mines 
of gold.” 

Knowing the chemical composition of 
the diamond, the mystery of its formation 
resolves itself into this problem: how to 
crystallize a given piece of carbon in the 
special forms which the gem possesses, 
and with the accompanying transparency, 
lustre, and hardness? Difficult as the 
solution may seem, men of science have 
long believed it to be practicable. “We 
are so sanguine about this matter,” said 
Dr. Percy, when lecturing on chemical 

eology in 1864, “that we cannot refrain 
rom believing that one day or other the 
thing must be done. /¢ assuredly will be 
done. We have apparently been very 
near it from time to time, but have never 
yet reached it.” These prophetic utter- 
ances have recently received a most unex- 
pected fulfilment, which it is the purpose 
of this article to chronicle. 

About three months ago, Mr. James 
Mactear, of the St. Rollox Chemical 
Works at Glasgow, created considerable 
excitement by announcing that he had 
succeeded in producing a crystallized 
form of carbon, comparable, if not identi- 
cal, with diamond. It is acknowledged 
that this gentleman: brought extensive 
chemical knowledge to bear upon the 
subject, and that he struck out a most 
promising line of research. Neverthe- 
less, his announcement was confessedly 
premature; and it remains doubtful 
whether anything that can fairly be called 
diamond was ever produced in his re- 
searches. At any rate, the small crystal- 
line particles which were at first taken to 





: be diamonds, gave a most unsatisfactory 
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account of themselves when subjected to 
Professor Maskelyne’s searching exami- 
nation, and they utterly collapsed under 
the chemical scrutiny of Dr. Flight. 

It has been well said with reference to 
other subjects that “the failures of the 
past prepare for the triumphs of the 
future.” Nor is this saying inapplicable 
to our would-be diamond manufacturers. 
Scarcely had Mr. Mactear’s investigations 
faded from the public mind, when Mr. A. 
H. Allen, of Sheffield, put in a claim on 
behalf of Dr. R. S. Marsden; and before 
this second process is revealed, Mr. J. 
Ballantine Hannay, a young Glasgow 
chemist, steps forward and actually places 
in our hand an artificial diamond! 

For some time past Mr. Hannay has 
been engaged in a most interesting series 
of researches which have unexpectedly 
led up to the present discovery. To ap- 
preciate these researches it is necessary 
to turn to a subject which appears, at first 
sight, to have no bearing whatever upon 
the artificial production of the diamond. 

More than half a century ago, Cagniard 
de la Tour made some remarkable exper- 
iments to determine the effect of heat 
upon liquids closely sealed in strong 
tubes. This inquiry was afterwards fol- 
lowed up by Dr. Andrews, of Belfast. 
He showed, for example, that carbonic 
acid gas above a certain temperature can- 
not be liquefied by means of pressure; 
but the gas, if compressed, assumes a 
condition which is neither that of a liquid 
nor that of a gas. Let the temperature 
be lowered, and it becomes a true liquid. 
Let the pressure be lowered, and it be- 
comes a true gas. It was found that the 
two physical states of liquidity and gase- 
ity pass by insensible transition one into 
the other; the continuity between the 
two conditions being perfect. That par- 
ticular temperature, above which pressure 
does not produce liquefaction, is termed 
the critical point. 

Reverting to the experiments of Cag- 
niard de la Tour and Andrews, in which 
liquids were heated in closed tubes, let us 
suppose a solid to be dissolved in the 
liquid, and the solution to be then raised 
beyond its critical point. What will oc- 
cur? The liquid will pass into the gase- 
ous condition; but what will become of 
the solid? This is the question which 
Mr. Hannay, working in conjunction with 
Mr. Hogarth, sought to answer. At first 
sight it might be fairly assumed that if 
the solid were not volatile at the temper- 
ature to which it was exposed, it would 
be incapable of assuming the gaseous 
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condition, and that it would therefore be 
abandoned by the solvent: hence, when 
the menstruum passed through the criti- 
cal state, and became gaseous, the dis- 
solved body would be precipitated in a 
solid form. 

Such an assumption, however, was 
flatly contradicted by experiment. It 
was soon found that in many cases the 
solid body was zot deposited, but re- 
mained in a state of solution or diffusion 
in the gas. We are thus brought in con- 
tact with the unexpected phenomenon of 
a solid substance being dissolved by a gas, 
just as it might under ordinary circum- 
stances be dissolved by a liquid. 

Since water is the most generally use- 
ful solvent, it might be supposed that 
such experiments would be best made 
with aqueous solutions. Practically, how- 
ever, the use of water is precluded, on 
account partly of its inconveniently high 
critical point, and partly of the fact that 
water at a high temperature and under 
great pressure is capable of exerting a 
corrosive action upon the glass tubes in 
which the experiments are undertaken. 
A more convenient solvent was found in 
alcohol, and many of the early experi- 
ments of Messrs. Hannay and Hogarth 
were made with a solution of iodide of 
potassium in this menstruum. A strong 
tube was about half filled with an alco- 
holic solution of potassic iodide; the 
extremity was sealed, the tube placed in 
an air-bath, and heat applied. Having 
passed through the critical stage, the 
alcohol became gaseous ; but the iodide, 
instead of being precipitated, remained in 
solution in this gas. Even when the tem- 
perature rose to 380° C., or about 150° 
above the critical point, the alcohol-gas 
still asserted its solvent power over the 
solid salt. Moreover, by an ingenious ar- 
rangement, it became possible to expose 
a fragment of the iodide to the action of 
the gas without allowing it ever to come 
in contact with the liquid; yet the solid 
slowly disappeared, and was at length 
completely dissolved by the invisible sol- 
vent. But on rapidly releasing the gaseous 
solution from the pressure to which it had 
been exposed, the iodide was precipitated, 
either as a cloud of delicate, snow-like 
crystals, or as a crystalline film, like hoar- 
frost, on the inside of the glass tube. On 
again increasing the pressure, however, 
the crystals were re-dissolved, and once 
more disappeared. 

Here then a new light broke in upon 
the phenomenon of solution. Hitherto it 
had been supposed that only liquids pos- 
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sessed solvent powers, but Messrs. Han- 
nay and Hogarth have now shown that 
gases also are similarly endowed. In 
short, these researches fortify the conclu- 
sion which Dr. Andrews had previously 
reached, that there is perfect continuity 
between the liquid and the gaseous con- 
ditions. 

If such extraordinary solutions can be 
effected, what more natural than to in- 

uire whether cardon could be caused to 

issolve in some appropriate solvent? 
Carbon is a remarkably obstinate body, 
resisting all ordinary menstrua, such as 
acids and alkalies, alcohol and ether. It 
is worth noting, however, that molten 
cast-iron can dissolve carbon; and that 
when the metal cools the carbon is par- 
tially separated in crystalline scales, re- 
sonihling graphite. Such scales are 
known to workmen under the curious 
name of ish. 

Every schoolboy knows nowadays that 
carbon occurs in nature crystallized as 
two entirely distinct minerals: in the one 
form it is known as graphite, plumbago, 
or black lead; inthe other form as da- 
mond. Metallurgists, as just stated, are 
familiar with the artificial production of 
graphite, and this body has also been 

roduced by certain chemical reactions ; 
but the artificial crystallization of carbon 
in the form of diamond has heretofore 
invariably baffled the chemist. 

While the air of Glasgow was filled with 
the rumors of Mr. Mactear’s experiments, 
it was natural to turn to Messrs. Hannay 
and Hogarth’s researches, if haply their 
new method of gaseous solution might 
lead us to the desired end. They found 
that when a solid is freed from its gaseous 
solvent, it is invariably deposited in a 
crystalline condition. Now, if carbon 
could be thus dissolved, there was, of 
course, the bare possibility that it might 
be deposited in the crystalline form of 
diamond. 

On applying himself to this inviting 
problem, Mr. Hannay was disappointed 
to find that all the forms of carbon with 
which he experimented, such as graphite, 
or charcoal, or lamp-black, obstinately 
refused to yield to any of the solvents 
which he brought to the attack. It was 
clear, therefore, that if the problem was 
to be solved at all it must be solved in an 
indirect manner, and Mr. Hannay’s in- 
genuity was equal to the occasion. 

Carbon is remarkable for the multitude 
of volatile compounds which it is capable 
of forming with hydrogen. Now Mr. 
Hannay found that when a gas containing 
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carbon and hydrogen is subjected to heat 
under great pressure in the presence of 
certain metals, such as magnesium or 
sodium, the hydrocarbon is broken up, 
and its hydrogen combines with the metal, 
while its carbon is set free. In order to 
command the high temperature and the 
intense pressure necessary for this reac- 
tion, Mr. Hannay employs wrought-iron 
tubes, about three inches and a half in 
thickness, and yet these are frequently 
torn open in the course of the experi- 
ments. 

It appeared probable that the carbon 
set free in this decomposition might, at 
the moment of its formation, or when in 
the zascent condition, be dissolved by the 
gas, and then, on a reduction of pressure, 
be precipitated in a crystalline condition. 
Mr. Hannay has found that in order to 
obtain the carbon in the required crystal- 
line state it is necessary that a staple 
compound containing nitrogen be present. 
When these conditions were fulfilled, the 
operator had the satisfaction of finding 
that some of the carbon which was set 
free actually crystallized in the form of 
diamond! 

This adamantine carbon has been 
severely tested, not only by the discov- 
erer himself, but also by so high a 
mineralogical authority as Professor Mas- 
kelyne. First, as to hardness, which of 
all characters is the most characteristic 
and the most valuable in diamonds; it 
is found that Mr. Hannay’s crystals will 
easily scratch deep groves in a sapphire, 
and no substance save diamond possesses 
this —— abrading power. With regard 
to crystalline form, little can be said, but 
still that little is quite satisfactory. Per- 
fect crystals have not, as yet, been ob- 
tained, and the fragments look like splin- 
ters of diamond rather than <crystals. 
Still in one case Professor Maskelyne 
found traces of the distinctive octahedral 
cleavage, and Mr. Hannay has called at- 
tention to the curvature of some of the 
faces, so suggestive of diamond-crystals. 
Optically the crystalline fragments be- 
have themselves just as diamonds might 
be expected to behave. Moreover, when 
placed in the scales they are not found 
wanting, for some of the artificial adaman- 
toid carbon has as high a specific gravity 
as 3°5. Finally, the chemical tests leave 
nothing to be desired. Heated in the 
votalic arc the carbon swells up and turns 
black, just as is the case with diamond ; 
while if burnt in the usual way, in oxygen, 
it yields only carbonic acid; and though 





but a very small quantity was operated 
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on, the result showed that the artificial 
crystalline body contained as much as 
97°85 per cent of carbon. All the lines of 
evidence therefore converged to this point, 
that we are here dealing with a substance 
which is to all intents and purpos 

neither more nor less than diamond. . 

It thus appears that Mr. Hannay has 
mimicked nature so successfully as to 
produce a body not distinguishable from 
the natural gem. In connection with this 
interesting discovery, however, two ques- 
tions naturally suggest themselves : first, 
has the artificial substance been produced 
in the same way as the native diamond? 
and, secondly, can the artificial product 
be made in such quantity and with such 
facility as to be profitably sent into the 
market? 

The first question is by no means easily 
answered. Nature has such a wealth of 
resource at her command that in com- 
passing a particular end she is by no 
means limited to a single method. Noth- 
ing is more likely than that the diamond 
has been formed in one way in this local- 
ity and in another way in that. In fact, 
the conditions of its occurrence are so 
dissimilar in different parts of the world 
as to make it highly probable that the 
diamonds of Brazil and the diamonds of 
south Africa have been brought forth by 
different processes. Mr. Hannay may or 
may not have hit upon an exact imitation 
of the natural conditions of diamond-mak- 
ing, but even if he has gone to work after 
one of nature’s ways, it is far from neces- 
sary to assume that all diamonds have 
been fashioned in this particular manner. 
It was an old alchemical dogma that 
“Vulcan is a second nature, imitating 
concisely what the first takes time and 
circuit to effect.” Obedient to this 
maxim, Mr. Hannay has pressed Vul- 
can into his service, but a good deal that 
we know about the natural diamond in 
certain localitites tends to show that Vul- 
can has not always presided at its birth. 
Thus an eminent chemist recently said, 
“ We are entirely ignorant of the mode of 
its formation in nature. The only thing 
which may be regarded as certain is that 
it has wot been formed at a high tem- 
perature.” 

After all, the genesis of the diamond is 
a subject of only scientific interest; the 
practical question for unscientific folk is 
whether Mr. Hannay can or cannot make 
his product in sufficient quantity to dis- 
turb the diamond market. Owners of 
gems, however, may be comforted by the 
assurance that, at present, the artificial 
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specimens are small in size and costly to 
procure. When the chemist has com- 
pleted his elaborate experiment, and 
opened the iron tube which has just been 
drawn from the furnace, he finds that his 
diamonds are not like Sinbad’s, “of a 
surprising bigness.” They are, in fact, 
rather of a surprising smallness. But, 
were they no bigger than pins’ heads, the 
experiment would still be a memorable 
scientific triumph. Practically, however, 
there is all the difference in the world be- 
tween a laboratory experiment and a 
manufacturing industry. At the same 
time, it is of course possible that the 
recent Glasgow experiments may be 
merely the grains of mustard-seed which 
shall be eventually developed into a fruit- 
ful undertaking of commercial signifi- 
cance. Nothing, however, is more cer- 
tain than that Mr. Hannay commenced his 
researches without the slightest regard to 
what Bacon calls “the applying of knowl- 
edge to lucre.” 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
THE CIVIL CODE OF THE JEWS. 
vil. 

THE laws affecting the possession and 
holding of land form an important section 
of the Jewish civil code. According to 
a tradition current among the Hebrews 
and recorded in the Talmud, Joshua on 
taking Palestine divided the conquered 
territory among the Israelites, subject to 
certain conditions. These, as customs 
prevalent from time immemorial, acquired 
in the lapse of centuries all the force of 
written enactments. The principal of 
such prescriptive ordinances were the 
following. All who owned forest and 
wood lands were obliged to permit their 
neighbors to pasture cattle there; and 
those who owned fields and meadow-land 
were compelled to allow any who chose to 
enter and gather there herbs and under- 
wood. An exception was made when the 
plant known as /hi/than grew in such 
places. The proprietors of trees were 
bound to allow young shoots to be cut off, 
excepting from olive-trees. Every one 
was permitted to procure water from the 
source — brook, rivulet, spring, or well — 
that originally existed; persons walking 
abroad were allowed to traverse a neigh- 
bor’s field in order to shorten the way, 
from the time of the harvest gathering to 
the coming of the latter rain in the middle 
of Heschvan (about the middle of Novem: 
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ber); pedestrians were allowed to walk at 
the edge of a field or meadow if the road 
was bad or impassable ; any one who had 
lost himself among the vines, which grew 
luxuriantly in Palestine, might break 
down the branches and stems in order to 
clear a way out; the owner of every field 
was bound to permit the interment there 
of a stranger found dead and for whom 
no burial-place was provided in the neigh- 
borhood ; and — though this can scarcely 
be considered one of the laws’ affecting 
the holding of land — every one was per- 
mitted to fish in the Sea of Tiberias, pro- 
vided this was done in such a manner as 
not to impede or hinder navigation there. 
Of the land laws properly so distinguished 
robably the most curious are those 
Soon as the laws of dar-metzrah. In 
virtue of these, the neighbor or neighbors 
of an individual who desired to sell a field 
or parcel of land acquired a right of pre- 
emption, and had, under certain circum- 
stances, the power to annul a sale of real 
estate made and completed without their 
previous knowledge and consent. 

The dar-metzrah —literally the “ owner 
of the boundary” — was a term legally 
applied to any person whose field or 
estate was immediately contiguous to or 
adjoined that of another who purposed 
disposing of his possessions or of any 
part of them. Under these conditions 
the bar-metzrah was entitled to acquire 
for himself the land or property for sale; 
and he could further annul the purchase 
even if already completed by a third party, 
— he wished and was prepared to 

uy the field in question for himself. 
The land he desired to acquire must, 
however, have actually adjoined his own 
property in such a manner that the two 
fields when united could be worked as 
one. If such were the case the owner 
could not dispose of his possessions with- 
out the consent in writing — 4inyan — of 
the bar-metzrah. If the proprietor dis- 
posed of his land without this permission 
the bar-metzrah could annul the transac- 
tion; and on payment to the buyer of the 
purchase-money he was entitled to take 
over the property. This was an enact- 
ment of purely rabbinical origin, its ob- 
ject being to enable agriculturists to 
round off their estates whenever an op- 
portunity offered, in order the more con- 
veniently to work their fields. But the 
right so conferred was subject to a few 
carefully devised conditions. The bar- 
metzrah had to pay the full market value 
of the field—that is to say, at least as 
much as an intending purchaser offered 





for the property. In the next place, if 
the owner had several parcels of land 
situate in different corners, and, being 
desirous of selling them in one lot, had 
found a purchaser for the whole, and if 
only one of the parcels in question ad- 
joined the field of a neighbor desirous of 
exercising the right of pre-emption, then 
the latter was not permitted to select the 
piece contiguous to his own property and 
refuse the remainder. He was obliged to 
take all together or none. In like man- 
ner, any one desirous of repurchasing a 
property that had formerly been his own 
could not be ousted by the bar-metzrah : 
nor did the latter enjoy his privilege if 
the field was mortgaged and seized fora 
debt; or if the owner sold the land in 
order to acquire another nearer, more 
convenient, or better piece of ground. 
In the following cases, too, the bar- 
metzrah could not annul a purchase: 
where the buyer was a woman or an or- 
phan ; or where the land was sold under 
pressure to provide food and necessaries 
for a widow or for orphans, or to defray 
the expenses of a funeral. 

An ingenious mode of evading the law 
was forestalled by the rabbins. If one 
party sold a plot ot ground situate in such 
a manner as to be surrounded by other 
portions of his property, the bar-metzrah 
could annul such sale though his own 
land was not immediately adjoining, un- 
less the part sold was essentially distinct 
from the remainder of the territory — z.c. 
different as regards soil, etc., and there- 
fore incapable of being worked with the 
remainder. The reason here is clear. 
The purchaser, if allowed to retain pos- 
session of this inner field, would become 
the bar-metzrah in respect of the remain- 
ing land surrounding it and remaining in 
the hands of the original owner. He 
would therefore be entitled to the right of 
pre-emption. In fact, by disposing first of 
the central portion, and then of the outer 
ring of land, the neighbor having the right 
of refusal would have been virtually ousted 
of his privilege. In instances where three 
or four persons were entitled to be re- 
garded as bar-metzrah, one of them might 
purchase the field for sale. In such an 
event the remaining two or three could 
not invalidate the transaction. If, how- 
ever, the whole four, say, presented them- 
selves and claimed the right to purchase, 
the property to be disposed of was so di- 
vided that each of the neighbors received 
for himself that part which immediately 
adjoined his own particular holding. A 
landowner was considered a bar-metzrah 
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in respect of a house built upon his estate 
and of any trees growing in his fields. 
They could not be sold unless he refused 
to buy them. Swbject to this law of bar- 
metzrah, the owner of land and houses, of 
real estate of any and every description, 
could sell or dispose of his property ac- 
cording to his will and pleasure. 

The laws having reference to the hold- 
ing of land are no less simple than those 
having reference to its ownership and 
sale. The relations of landlord and ten- 
ant were clearly defined by law. Apart 
from the number of years for which a 
farm was let and the amount of rental, 
whether payable in kind or in cash, noth- 
ing was left to the parties themselves. 
The obligations: imposed upon the sub- 
scribing parties of a lease were deter- 
mined by law with a nicety and precision 
that rendered lengthened dispute impos- 
sible and dissatisfaction infrequent. The 
tenant was bound in the first place to 
work his farm in accordance with the 
custom of the district in which the hold- 
ing was situate. If it was customary to 
reap the ears of corn only and leave the 
straw and stubble for manuring purposes, 
the owner could not demand that the lat- 
ter be removed. If, on the contrary, the 
usage of the district was to uproot the 
corn, the landlord could not require the 
farmer to leave the straw and stubble. 
In the case of a vineyard, the expense of 
providing props and sticks was divided 
between the owner and the tenant. The 
latter could always be compelled to weed 
his ground well and keep the soil clean 
and sweet. A careless farmer could, 
when his indifference was likely to prove 
detrimental to the proprietor’s interest, 
be dismissed from his holding without 
any prior notice whatsoever. Where a 
tenant had undertaken to work a farm 
or vineyard, or kitchen-garden, and neg- 
lected to do so, he could be compelled to 
indemnify the landlord for the loss actually 
incurred by reason of such neglect. Un- 
der no circumstances, however, could a 
penalty for specific non-performance of 
contract be enforced at law, notwithstand- 
ing an agreement signed, sealed, and wit- 
nessed, providing for such a payment. If, 
for instance, a man hired a farm, agreeing 
to pay five hundred zuzim per year, un- 
dertaking of course to till the land, and 
promising to forfeit one thousand zuzim 
if he neglected to work the fields accord- 
ing to his contract, such an agreement 
could not have been sustained at law. 
The landlord could only have claimed, 
and would only have been awarded, the 





five hundred zuzim he was to receive as 
rental, or, if the rent was payable in prod- 
uce, the quantity of produce specified 
in the lease under which he held. An 
agreement of this kind, conditional upon 
the non-working of the field, was regarded 
as inequitable: it was to the interest of 
the landowner that the farm should not 
be properly worked. The Hebrew legists 
set their faces against all such conditional 
contracts. They are known as asmakhtha, 
and are in the eyes of the Jewish law void 
and invalid. 

In two important respects the laws of 
landlord and tenant among the Jews merit 
attention — the right of the tenant farmer 
to compensation for all improvements 
effected during the period of his holding, 
and the apportionment between himself 
and the owner of the property of such 
losses as he incurred by reason of calam- 
ities beyond his own control. A farmer 
who held land under a lease of not less 
than seven years could claim compensa- 
tion for all improvements made upon the 
farm during his holding. Nor was it 
necessary that he should have expended 
money or labor to have produced such 
improvements. So far was this principle 
carried that the mere growth of a syca- 
more tree which extended its limbs and 
roots and branches was held to have 
taken place at the tenant’s expense, inas- 
much as it lessened the nutritive and pro- 
ductive powers of the surrounding soil; 
and the farmer was granted an indemnity 
for the increase of height and size in the 
tree. Nor could the tenant by a clause 
in his lease forego his right to such com- 
pensation. The improvements were con- 
jectural when the agreement was signed ; 
hence such a contract would have been 
conditional, and, as we before mentioned, 
on that account invalid. Nor was the law 
less considerate when taking into account 
the farmer’s loss resulting from causes 
beyond his own control. If owing to a 
peblie calamity of any kind—a sudden 
and unexpected inundation or flood, a 
plague of locusts or grasshoppers, a 
far-spreading conflagration, a prolonged 
drought, or in fact if owing to any similar 
cause in no wise attributable to the farm- 
er’s neglect, his crop was wholly or par- 
tially destroyed, the landlord shared his 
loss. Such share was strictly propor- 
tioned to the actual loss incurred by the 
tenant. If the latter lost one-half his 
crop, the landlord was compelled to remit 
one-half the rental agreed upon; if one- 
third of the crop was spoiled, the owner 
lost one-third of his income; and if the 
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farmer suffered a total loss, the landlord 
was legally obliged to forego altogether 
his claim for the whole year’s rental. 

Of the minor laws affecting the owning 
and holding of land a few are noteworthy. 
It was not permitted to breed and keep 
sheep in Palestine: they had to be pas- 
tured in the Syrian deserts. It was alto- 
gether forbidden to breed or keep pigs; 
and no one was allowed to set snares for 
pigeons within four miles of a town, in 
order not to trap the tame birdS belong- 
ing to his neighbors. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
A SWISS NOVELIST. 


How many, we wonder, of the crowds 
of tourists who annually flock to the 
“ playground of Europe,” know more of 
its people than can be learnt in the con- 
ventional tour and in the sa/ons of mon- 
ster hotels? Does one person in ten 
concern himself to inquire into the con- 
stitution and politics of this country? 
Has it ever occurred to one person in 
twenty to find out whether Switzerland 
boasts a contemporary literature? A few 
may recollect the fierce war waged be- 
tween Bodmer and Breitinger and the 
pedantic German, Gottsched, concerning 
the respective merits of English and 
French literature, which called forth the 
critical powers of Lessing. The names 
of Zimmermann, Lavater, the Gessners, 
Pestalozzi, Sulzer, Orelli, may linger in 
their memories, but who among them has 
read Jeremias Gotthelf? Better still, who 
has read Gottfried Keller? We venture 
to say not one in a hundred of those who 
have traversed the length and breadth of 
Keller’s green fatherland, have climbed 
its-most inaccessible peaks, and “done” 
all its regulation sights. It is true that 
Switzerland is not rich in native litera- 
ture; it has inspired far more than it has 
produced. It possesses now, however, a 
writer of such undoubted originality that 
he deserves to be known beyond the nar- 
row limits of his native land. In Ger- 
many Keller’s fame has been steadily on 
the increase, and, indeed, she would 
gladly claim him for her own. But al- 
though Keller has been indirectly influ- 
enced by German writers, his most 
marked characteristic consists in his 
being a Switzer of the Swiss. It will be 
our endeavor in this paper to give some 
idea of this remarkable writer — no easy 
task, since Keller is peculiarly intangible, 
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his excellences needing to be felt, being 
often too subtle for words. 

In the early part of this century litera- 
ture revived in Switzerland from a pro- 
longed lethargy. This revival is partly 
attributable to the influx of Germans 
driven from home by political troubles. 
These Germans brought with them much 
solid learning, and much genuine enthu- 
siasm for literature, and settling, in great 
part, near the University of Zurich, they 
exercised a marked influence upon the 
younger Swiss generation. The result 
was the production of much mediocre 
and inadequate literary work; but a few 
stars arose, and among them one of the 
first magnitude, namely, Gottfried Keller. 
Keller was born in Zurich, July 19, 1819. 
His father, a master carpenter, died while 
he was an infant, leaving his widow and 
child in straitened means. After passing 
through the prescribed school routine, 
Keller turned to landscape-painting, then 
his foremost bent, and for this end went 
to Munich, where art flourished under 
the eccentric patronage of King Ludwig. 
Not achieving any thing really good, with 
a wisdom as excellent as it is rare, he 
abandoned art, returned to Zurich (1842), 
and occupied himself with literary studies. 
In 1846 he published a small volume of 
lyrics, thoughtful and earnest in character, 
but rising to no heights of lyrical passion, 
and appealing more to the fantasy than to 
the emotions. The volume met with a 
fair success, and Keller continued to 
study. After a while he perceived that 
under this autodidactic method he did 
not advance sufficiently. He therefore 
went, in 1848, to the University of Heidel- 
berg, passing on to Berlin in 1850, where 
his first prose work was published. In 
1861 he was chosen Staatsschreiber (sec- 
een to the canton of Zurich, and a 
member of the Great Council—ze. a 
member of that body to whom in the 
larger cantons the people delegates its 
sovereignty. From this post Keller onl 
retired three years ago, to devote himself 
solely to literature, for which his official 
duties had left little time. He does not 
himself think that this occupation with 
bureaucratic minutie did him harm, and 
it is again characteristic of his perfect 
mental salubrity that he should have pre- 
ferred for many years to fill a small post 
in his native city to living upon the prod- 
uce of his imaginative gifts. He says 
that it taught him the discipline which is 
lacking in the “Griine Heinrich,’ and 
that when he was able to resume litera- 
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fresh eye and brain; that it is good for 
an imaginative writer to lean upon reality, 
in whatever shape. What he hates in 
philosophy is materialism, in politics the 
compromise known as liberal-conserva- 
tive, in religion all jesuitry. What he 
worships is the true and guileless. His 
is a childlike nature, receptive to all 
beautiful influences, and reproducing 
them without effort and without introspec- 
tion. He loves the simple, grand land- 
scape, the gold-green meadows and glit- 
tering glaciers of his native land, and 
sings to nature, — 


Doch bin ich immer Kind geblieben 
Wenn ich zu Dir ins Freie kam. 


And of this native land he is a faithful 
son, —, its yee ny in fullest 
measure. e is simple, strong, concrete, 
unsentimental, yet not devoid of feeling. 
The granite of his Alps brings forth men 
of granite, powerful and rugged, yet sound 
to the core. Such a man is he, and such 
live in his books. In confining his imag- 
ination to Switzerland, Keller has an ad- 
vantage over his German colleagues. In 
Switzerland social and political conditions 
are simpler, and hence more tangible. A 
true democracy, consisting mainly of peas- 
ants and members of the lower-middle 
class, there do not arise any of those 
complicated social perplexities that vex 
aristocratic nations. Men stand closer to 
each other, yet there is less jostling and 
crowding; conventionalities such as ours 
do not exist; within certain limits of dis- 
tance everybody is known to everybody; 
and as the aims of life are uniform and 
more elemental, everybody understands 
everybody. As herdsmen and tillers of 
the earth, the landfolk derive their sub- 
sistence. They are thus kept in contact 
with nature, and do not lose sight of the 
realities of existence, are not blinded and 
smothered by the artificialities of civiliza- 
tion. Nor as a rule are they restless. 
The son continues to cut hay from his 
grandsire’s acres. Among such a people 
traditions survive through all outward 
changes. At no time have these greatly 
affected Switzerland, which remained sin- 
“gularly untouched by the passing away 
of the old order in Europe. Patriotism, 
deep-seated love for their mountainous 
home, is for them no new emotion dating 
from yesterday. Hence, the air not being 
so full of doctrines and systems as in 
Germany, a Swiss novelist stands on firm- 
er ground. He deals with a homely na- 
tion of a certain slow persistency of char- 
acter, who form a sober commonwealth of 
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practical persons, devoid of romanticism, 
whose aspirations do not arise beyond the 
preservation and increase of their goods 
and chattels. But if all ideal flights, all 
ews subtleties, are lacking, whim- 
sical, eccentric, angular characters flour- 
ish in this confined soil. Of this commu- 
nity Keller has constituted himself the 
chronicler, and, sharing most markedl 
many of its characteristics, he has both 
consciously and unconsciously reproduced 
these in a series of inimitable romances. 
Yet to Keller’s first production, “ Der 
griine Heinrich,” these remarks do not 
altogether apply. Nothing that Keller 
ever penned is imitative, even his first- 
born is sud generis, and springs from a 
fancy that has been unbiassed and unre- 
strained. It is a strange work, full of 
glaring faults of construction; capricious, 
unequal, an incongruous medley, which 
névertheless contains so many beauties 
that we cannot lay it down unsatisfied, 
for it is full of that ineffable youthful fire 
of a first effort which carries the reader 
over many a rugged path. The book, 
published in 1854, called forth much criti- 
cism and discussion, a sure sign that it 
had aroused interest; but it did not be- 
come popular, and cannot be so any more 
than “Wilhelm Meister,” with which it is 
held to have some points in common. 
These are, however, very superficial. It 
is at least a complete story, which the 
other is not. The resemblance begins 
and ends in the circumstance that both 
relate the mental development of their 
heroes. Keller’s romance is a medley of 
truth and fiction, the autobiographical 
part telling of his own struggles as an 
artist. The hero is called “green” be- 
causg of the color of his coats, but we also 
trace a symbolical meaning in this appel- 
lation, namely, that we are dealing with 
an unripe nature. It is the history of 
an irresponsibly contemplative character 
working itself out to maturity. Having 
completed his school studies, Heinrich 
attempts landscape painting, and goes 
astray in various false schools. He then 
turns to science, where his ideality is 
rudely shaken by the materialistic views 
presented to him. Unable to find a solid 
basis, he wastes his time with boon com- 
panions, gets into debt, eats up his wid- 
owed mother’s savings, and finally sets off 
on foot to return to his native Switzerland, 
a mental and moral failure. On his road 
he is entertained by a count whom he had 
known in better days. Here he meets 
with hospitality and the graces of life, 
falls in love, and is raised again mentally 
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and physically. He then bethinks him of 
his mother, whom he has cruelly neg- 
lected, sets off for Zurich, and arrives in 
time to attend her funeral. This so 
shocks him, his errors rise so vividly be- 
fore him, that he dies too. The end is 
clumsy, and open to sharp censure. It 
offends against all artistic canons, and 
leaves an unpleasant, harsh impression. 
Was it for this, we ask ourselves, that 
Heinrich suffered and made others suffer 
and sacrifice themselves for him; in order 
that he should die just when his strangely 
commingled nature had come to an har- 
monious issue, and has forced its way 
through the hampering enclosure ? 

The best portion of this work is the 
hero’s autobiography, which occupies two 
out of the four volumes, and deals with 
his childhood. We follow the develop- 
ment of an observant, silent, introspec- 
tive child, endowed with a poet’s nature, 
lacking stability of purpose, full of fantasy 
and intensity of emotion, with good and 
evil impulses struggling for mastery. 
And as background to the whole, Zurich 
with its lovely lake, and the country 
around, with its snowy mountains, its 
green swards, its purling streams, and its 
chalets. In none of his later writings has 
Keller so keenly reproduced the atmo- 
sphere of Switzerland, or told us as much 
of its national life and customs. The de- 
scriptions of landscape are full of intense 
sympathy with nature, of a semi-mystical 
and pantheistic kind, reminding of Words- 
worth’s treatment, but more simple and 
unaffected, because more unconscious, 
than the poet’s method. But these de- 
scriptions are not the only exquisite thing 
in the work. The episode of Heinrich’s 
childish innocent love for a young girl, 
Anna, recalls Longus’s “ Daphnis and 
Chloe” in its delicacy of narrative and 
treatment. The continuation of Hein- 
rich’s life-story is not so good; the au- 
thor has lost sight of perspective, he 
grows too didactic, the narrative is too 
often interrupted by disquisitions. These 
are frequently excellent in themselves, 
and sometimes necessitated by the cur- 
rent of the story, but proportion has not 
been observed. Our author allows his 
pen to meander, the maxims and reflec- 
tions do not always apply to the particular 
case. At last our conception of Heinrich 
grows confused amid this extraneous 
matter, and he disappears from our grasp 
into a nebulous dreamland. There is a 
casual air about the whole which destroys 
its epic character. It is a grave novel, 
strong in just those points to which the 





ordinary novel-reader is, as a rule, indif- 
ferent. It is best characterized as a 
serious character-study, a psychological 
investigation of the most secret folds of 
the human heart, the analysis of an artis- 
tic nature that withdraws from customs 
and rules of ordinary life, and finds the 
laws for its conduct in its inner self. In 
every point the “ Griine Heinrich” is a 
first attempt, and at once stamped its 
creator as a bizarre, or what Mr. Bage- 
hot would call “an irregular and unsym- 
metrical writer,” endowed with idiosyn- 
crasy and ability. 

But “ Die Leute von Seldwyla” is the 
work that founded Keller’s fame. It is a 
series of novelettes that may be classi- 
fied as peasant stories, though they differ 
markedly from the labors of Auerbach 
or Gotthelf on the same domain, steering 
between the sentimentalisms and unreal- 
ities of the former, and the bare prose of 
peasant life as represented by the latter. 
While all the scenes and incidents are 
somewhat remote from real life, with its 
hot, busy strife, they are yet true to na- 
ture. Only the everyday vulgarities and 
commonplace elements do not thrust 
themselves into notice. Keller mingles 
ideality with the inflexible necessity of 
material things, the plummet of reality 
may be sunk into his depths, but a moon- 
lit atmosphere suffuses the surface. 

Seldwyla is a fictitious town, a sort of 
Swiss Abdera. It is supposed to be still 
surrounded by its old fortifications, and 
remains the same quiet spot it was three 
hundred years ago. Its founders can 
never have meant it should come to much 
good, for they pitched it a full half-hour 
rom any navigable river. But it is 
charmingly situated, in the midst of green 
hills open to the south, a fair wine ripens 
around its walls, while higher up the hills 
stretch boundless forests, the rich prop- 
erty of the commune. For this is one of 
the peculiarities of Seldwyla, that the 
commune is rich and the citizens are poor, 
in such a manner that no one in Seldwyla 
knows on what they have lived for cen- 
turies. And yet they live, and right mer- 
rily too, and are very critical concerning 
the ways of others if they quit their na- 
tive town. The glory and nucleus of this 
little town consists of their young men of 
twenty to thirty-six, who give the tone in 
Seldwyla society and rule the roast. 
During these years they conduct their 
business by letting others do their work 
while they run into debt, an art the 
Seldwylers practise with a grace and good- 
humor peculiar to themselves. When 
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they have passed this age, and have lost 
all credit, they find it needful to begin life 
at the time when others are just taking 
firm root. Then they either enter foreign 
service and fight for strange tyrants, or 
go forth in search of adventures; and a 
Seldwyler is always to be recognized by 
the fact that he understands how to make 
himself comfortable in any latitude. 
Those who remain at home work at things 
they have never learned, and become the 
most industrious people possible. Tim- 
ber there is enough and to spare, so that 
the very poorest are maintained by the 
commune from the produce of its wood 
sales. And in this rotation the little 
people has gone on for centuries, remain- 
ing always contented and cheerful. If 
money is scarce or a shadow hangs over 
their souls, they cheer themselves by get- 
ting up political agitations, a further char- 
acteristic of the Seldwylers. Fon they 
are passionate partisans, constitution- 
menders, and agitators, and when their 
delegate at the great council brings for- 
ward some specially insane motion, or 
when the cry goes forth from Seldwyla 
that the constitution needs mending, then 
all the country knows that at that moment 
money is tight among the Seldwylers. 
Besides this they like to change their 
opinions and principles, and are always in 
opposition the very day after a new gov- 
ernment has been chosen. If it be too 
radical, to vex it, they range themselves 
round the conservative pious parson of 
the town, whom only yesterday they turned 
into ridicule, court him, crowd his church, 
praise his sermons, and hawk about 
his tracts and Bale Missionary Society 
reports, without however contributing a 
farthing. If, on the other hand, a half- 
way conservative government is in power, 
at once they gather round their school- 
master, and the parson has to pay a heavy 
sum to the glazier. Should, however, a 
government of liberal jurists and rich men 
be at the helm, at once they combine with 
the nearest socialists and elect them into 
the council, demanding a veto, and direct 
self-government with permanent assem- 
blies. But very soon they are tired of 
this, speak as though they are weary of 
— life, and let half-a-dozen sleepy old 

ankrupts attend to the elections, while 
they lounge in taverns, watching their 
labors, and laughing in their sleeves. 
Yesterday they were enthusiastic for con- 
federate life, and righteously indignant 
that absolute national unity was not es- 
tablished in 1848; to-day they are as ar- 
dent for cantonal sovereignty, and send 





no representatives to the national council. 
Occasionally when they carry things too 
far, and their agitations and motions 
threaten the peace, the government sends 
a commission of inquiry to regulate the 
management of the Seldwyla communal 
property. This always subdues them, 
they have to look after affairs at home, 
and danger is averted. All this causes 
them great pleasure which is only ex- 
ceeded by the annual festivity, when the 
young wine ferments, and the whole place 
smells of must, and there is a devil of a 
noise about, and the Seldwylers are more 
good-for-nothing than usual. Yet itis a 
curious fact that the more good-for-noth- 
ing a Seldwyler is at home, the better he 
becomes when he goes out into the world 
and quits the warm, sunny valley in which 
he has not thriven. 

That a strange, merry town like this 
lends itself to all manner of strange careers 
is not astonishing. Of these, as Keller 
says in his preface, he proposes to narrate 
a few, which though in some senses ex- 
ceptional yet could not have happened 
except at Seldwyla. Now Seldwyla is not 
a real town, as we have said, but a typical 
one; still it is characteristic of its truth 
to nature that in the preface to his sec- 
ond volume, published fifteen years after 
the first, the author tells us that seven 
towns in Switzerland have been disputin 
as to which of them is intended by Seld- 
wyla, and each has offered to bestow upon 
him its freedom if he will only pronounce 
in its favor. To appease them, since he 
already has a home of his own which is 
as proud as their ambitious communes, he 
tells them that in every town and valle 
in Switzerland stands a tower of Seld- 
wyla; that this spot is a combination of 
many such towns, and must be regarded 
as imaginary. Some have suggested that 
itis Rapperschwyl. The stories are ob- 
viously laid near the Lake of Zurich. But 
Keller will be betrayed into no geograph- 
ical definitions. However, while these 
towns seek to secure their Homer during 
his lifetime, a greater change has come 
over the real Seldwyla in the course of 
the last ten years than has occurred for 
centuries. Or rather, to speak more cor- 
rectly, the general life of the land has so 
shaped itself that the peculiar faculties of 
the Seldwylers have found a fruitful field 
for due development, so that they have 
become more like other people. This is 
especially recognizable in the growth of 
speculation in stocks, a lazy business that 
just suits their temperament. But since 
that time they laugh less, are monosyl- 
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labic, have little time to spare for jokes 
or playing tricks. Instead of bankrupt- 
cies with disgrace attached to them, the 
now arrange with their creditors. Poli- 
tics they have almost abandoned, because 
they think these lead to war. Already 
the Seldwylers are like every one else, 
nothing more of interest occurs among 
them. Therefore the author in a second 
volume has gathered in an aftermath from 
the past events cf the little town. Each 
volume contains five stories. ‘/Romeo 
and Juliet of the Village” is the gem of 
the series; indeed it deserves the palm 
above all else that Keller has ever penned. 
The story opens with a carefully detailed 
picture of two worthy Swiss peasants, 
who on a fine September morning are 
ploughing their respective fields. These 
fields lie touching each other ona slope 
of the river that runs near the town. 
Between their properties lies a like piece 
of ground, but it was barren and only 
covered with stones and weeds. And the 
rubbish seems likely to accumulate, for 
each peasant throws on these unclaimed 
acres whatever encumbers his own fields. 
Thus they plough on, until midday, when 
a little handcart comes up from the vil- 
lage, drawn by a boy of seven and a little 
girl of six. It contains the dinner of the 
two men, and among the food thrones a 
naked, one-legged doll. The men halt 
from their labor, and sit down in a furrow 
to discuss their meal. Their conversa- 
tion turns upon the middle field, and each 
tells the other how the commune has tried 
to induce him to pay rent for it until its 
lawful owner should appear. No one has 
yet claimed it, but they feel pretty well 
convinced it must belong to a certain 
black fiddler who lives with the homeless 
folk and can produce no baptismal certifi- 
cate, for he is the very image of the own- 
er who disappeared from Seldwyla many 
ears ago. It is a pity for the soil to let 
it lie thus fallow, they agree. While they 
eat and talk, the children have been play- 
ing in the desert field, until in the hot 
noonday sun both drop to sleep exhausted. 
Meantime the fathers have finished 
ploughing, but before leaving work each 
tears a deep furrow into the middle field 
that adjoins his own. Neither takes no- 
tice of the other’s deed, though each sees 
what the other has done. Harvest suc- 
ceeds harvest, and each year sees the 
ownerless field grow narrower and nar- 
rower; the stones upon it have risen to a 
ridge so high that the boy and girl, though 
they have grown talier, can no longer see 
across it when they come to visit their 
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fathers at their work. Years pass. The 
commune decides that the waste land 
must be sold. Manz and Marti, the two 
peasants, are the only people who care to 
bid for it, every one in Seldwyla knowin 

how the ground had become reduced. 
Finally it is knocked down to Manz, who 
instantly complains that Marti has lately 
cut off a three-cornered piece of the land 
that is now his, and summons him to 
straighten the boundary. A violent alter- 
cation ensues, and a lawsuit is finally 
commenced that robs both men of their 
sound judgment, impoverishes their es- 
tate, wastes their time, and only ends in 
their mutual ruin. The hatred between 
them, of course, hinders the meeting of 
their children. Moreover, Manz leaves 
Seldwyla. After some years Sali meets 
Vrenchen, and the old childish love is 
re-awakened. Their delight at meeting is 
great, but Vrenchen fears lest her father 
should learn that she is speaking to his 
enemy’s son. She begs Sali be gone, and 
at last promises to meet him on their old 
playground. Here they are interrupted 
by the black fiddler. He greets them 
with a sardonic smile. He knows them, 
he says; they are the children of those 
who have robbed him of his land. Well, 
they will come to no good, he feels sure, 
and he will live to see them go the way 
of all flesh before him. Nevertheless, if 
they wish to dance, he is willing to fiddle. 
This sinister apparition casts a gloom 
over their meeting, but it does not last 
long. Vrenchen’s joyous nature casts off 
the angry omen with a merry laugh, and 
the two chatter away, bemoan their fa- 
thers’ hatred, and regret the glad days 
spent on this spot. In happy talk the 

pass the afternoon, sitting in the high 
corn, listening to the singing of the lark, 
and dreaming day-dreams as fervent as 
her song. Here Marti finds them. Fu- . 
rious with both, he insults Sali, who loses 
all self-control, and hurls a stone at Marti 
that strikes him down senseless. He re- 
covers, but only to prove a hopeless idiot, 
and be placed in the public asylum. His 
house and remaining acre are sold to pay 
his creditors, and Vrenchen must go out 
into the world and earn her living. As 
she sadly ponders this, the last day in the 
empty, lonely house, thinking of Sali, he 
comes in. In vain they try to cheer each 
other; their future looks too drear, they 
must part, and yet they feel that sepa- 
rated they can know no joy. In her de- 
spair the fancy seizes Vrenchen that she 
must dance once more with Sali, must 
spend one more day of happiness; then, 
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come what may, she will bear it. To- 
morrow is Kermess at a neighboring place 
—could they not go? Sali consents. 
Early next day he fetches her, and she 
quits her empty, desolate home. They 
pass through a wood, they halt at a way- 
side inn, they linger beside streams, they 
talk and are silent in turns. Itis sucha 
happy day, as bright in their hearts as the 
cloudless sky above their heads! When 
afternoon comes they join the dancers. 
The black fiddler leads the music, he 
smiles as he perceives them. On and on 
they dance; the moon rises and floods the 
floor with light, midnight comes and the 
guests leave, and still Vrenchen and Sali 
cannot make up their minds to part. In- 
deed it has grown only harder. The 
fiddler interposes, they are foolish chil- 
dren, he says, he will advise them. He 
and his friends are returning to the 
mountains, they will give them bridal es- 
cort, he will furnish the music, and once 
among the houseless folk they will need 
no forms to celebrate their wedding. He 
works upon their feelings till they con- 
sent, almost without knowing what they 
do, and the wild procession goes out into 
the night singing and playing. But as 
they pass Vrenchen’s former home Sali’s 
reason returns. He detains the girl, and 
they manage to escape unperceived. But 
as the frenzied notes of the fiddle fade 
into the distance, and all is still around 
them, Sali says, “We have fled from 
these, but how shall we flee from our- 
selves?” With passionate ardor Vren- 
chen implores him never to leave her. 
For a time Sali keeps his reason, but his 
love and her ardor are too strong for his 
young blood. After all, he counts but 
nineteen years. There is only one thing 
they can do, he says, hold their wedding 
at this hour, and then perish together in 
the river. They find a hay-barge an- 
chored to the shore; Sali looses it, they 
step into the soft, fragrant mass, and the 
boat floats slowly down stream, past 
woods through which the moonlight — 
past dark meadows, past sleeping farms. 
At chill daybreak, two pale figures, hold- 
ing each other in a tight embrace, slip 
into the river, and when the sun has fully 
risen the boat comes to a standstill at the 
nearest town. It is empty, and none can 
tell how it came thither. 

Such this story, which is told with sim- 
ple earnestness and pathos. Its construc- 
tion is masterly. This, however, is far 
from being the case as a rule. In point 
of construction there is usually much to 
condemn in Keller: it is often lax and 
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shapeless, his stories are apt to plunge 
like fairy tales into the midst of their su 
ject. He seems to fancy that we too are 
Seldwylers and have known our neighbors 
and their concerns since childhood, that it 
is only needful to mention so-and-so for 
the whale bearings to rise up before us. 
This literalness, however, throws so pow- 
erful an air of reality over Keller’s crea- 
tions that even when these points are 
exaggerated we do not feel the exaggera- 
tion as we read, but are carried along by 
the stream of his persuasive plausibility. 
Into the ‘“ Romeo and Juliet ” there enters 
no element of the burlesque, rarely absent 
from Keller’s stories. Its Nemesis is Hel- 
lenic in its remorselessness. Nor is there 
~~ forced or unnatural in the feel- 
ings and acts of these youthful peasants. 
“ Frau Regel Amrain and her Youngest- 
born” is a loosely-framed tale, showing 
how a worthy practical woman saved her 
son from the devious career of the 
Seldwyla youths, and converted him into 
a worthy burgher. The feeling of public 
spirit is strongly developed in the Swiss, 
where it is every man’s duty to hold views 
upon the government and assist in it. 
And this is admirably brought out here. 
In “ The Three Righteous Comb-makers ” 
Keller lets loose all his fun and extrava- 
gance, and inimitable it is to read. It is 
an excellent skit upon apparent probity 
of conduct unrooted in true morality, the 
counterfeit for which the real thing is 
often mistaken. These three phlegmatic 
and avaricious young comb-makers try to 
establish a good name in Seldwyla be- 
cause each wishes to succeed his master 
in the business. They all appear so 
excellent the master cannot choose be- 
tween them, yet neither can he afford to 
keep more than one in his employ. He 
therefore proposes an absurd race to de- 
cide the matter, and all Seldwyla turns out 
to see the fun, which as usual they think 
is got up for their especial delectation. 
A canny old maid, the possessor of some 
money, has also been wooed by the three. 
She favors none, for she is_ resolved 
only to marry the one that will become 
the master. When she hears of the pro- 
posed race she joins her admirers and be- 
fools each in turn until she is at last 
herself befooled and is made to accept 
the man she least favored, and who wins 
both business and bride by a happy ruse. 
Thus baldly told, it is impossible to con- 
vey an adequate idea of the absurdity of 
the story, which, narrated in Keller’s 
quiet tone of realism, carries us alon 





over all buffoonery, so that while we rea 
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we fully believe. Neither do Keller’s 
novelettes run in the usual groove, and 
love is by no means always or often the 
pivot of his plots. A poor tailor who is 
leaving Seldwyla in search of work is the 
hero of “Clothes make the Man.” This 
tailor has the weakness always to dress 
in a long cloak and a Polish fur cap, 
which give an air of distinction to his 
appearance and lead to his being mis- 
taken for a count. The incident is triv- 
ial and hackneyed, not so its develop- 
ment. The stupefied assent of the tailor 
to the honors that are heaped upon him 
leads to many absurd situations. Though 
we despise the man’s initial weakness that 
led him step by step into a web of false- 
hood, the story is so ingeniously told that 
we can never withhold our sympathy, and 
are relieved when all ends well and he 
wins a rich bride, who having deemed 
him a count remains faithful to a tailor. 
The way in which he is unmasked is 
characteristically Swiss. It is the custom 
in various parts of the country for the 
young people of the towns to divert them- 
selves in winter with masquerade sledge 
processions. Such a procession a few 
winters ago started from Samaden in the 
Engadine and visited the neighboring 
towns, parodying the past and present 
of that district — the sledges of the past 
bearing the herdsmen, the spinning- 
wheels, Alpine horns, and dairy tonaile 
of former days ; the — of the present 
containing tourists, red guidebooks in 
hand, or armed with A/fenstocke, ropes, 
and ice-axes, waiters and landlords bear- 
ing bills of endless length. And sucha 
procession, starting from Seldwyla, pro- 
ceeded to Goldach to open the eyes fi its 
inhabitants to the real status of their pre- 
sumed Polish count. Their cavalcade 
represented a very history of tailoring, 
depicting tailors of all times and nations. 
The foremost sledge bore the inscription 
“Men make Clothes,” the last, “* Clothes 
make Men.” To the confusion of the 
luckless workman, the party parade be- 
fore him as he is about to celebrate his 
wedding. A gentle touch of irony runs 
through the whole, revealing how the 
Swiss, like their brother republicans the 
Americans, attach great value to titles. 
“ Faber Fortune suc” (* The Smith of 
his Fortune”) is a trifle too broad, but it 
contains some ludicrous scenes. We are 
not told whether John Kabys knew this 
proverb — he certainly from boyhood 
built his life upon the idea. How he sets 
about achieving his fortune without do- 
ing real work for the same, and how his 
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attempts end in grievous failures, must be 
read to be enjoyed. The serious close 
surprises in such a pure extravaganza. 
John ends by being a nailsmith who late 
in life learns to know the happiness of 
modest labor and honest earnings. 

“The Misused Love-letters ” is a med- 
ley of comedy and idyl. Here we are 
introduced to one of those oddities Seld- 
wyla breeds. Viggi Stérteler, a shrewd 
and respectable merchant, has the mag- 
got to be thought learned, and by-and-by 
even aspires to authorship. Under the 
pseudonym of “ Kurt of the Forest” he 
produces some wretched, high-flown nov- 
elettes, concocted with ideas stolen from 
various sources, and a tenth-rate paper 
publishes his lucubrations. He now 
thinks himself an author, and desires that 
his good homely wife should rise to his 
level, and become educated to be his 
muse. He plies her in vain with old an- 
thologies and extract books. They con- 
vey no meaning to the good housewife, 
accustomed to look after her domestic 
concerns and lead an active life. No 
suggestive utterances fall from her lips. 
Viggi now thinks a correspondence might 
rouse her. He has a business journey to 
make, and will write her romantic letters, 
to which she must reply. On no account, 
he enjoins, must domestic or trivial details 
creep into the letters; these she can add 
on a separate sheet. The despair of 
Grittli is great, when, a few hours after 
her husband’s departure, there comes a 
missive of the most highflown, turgid 
phrases that were ever bred in the brain 
of a foolish man. And to this she is to 
7 in a like strain. In despair she be- 
thinks herself of her neighbor, an usher, 
who has the reputation of being a poetical 
dreamer, and who had often cast admiring 
eyes at the handsome young woman next 
door. Copying her husband’s letter and . 
changing it so that it reads as if addressed 
to a man, she puts it into the youth’s 
hands and begs him to let her have an 
answer. She meant no harm: the usher 
was held fair game by the women folk of 
Seldwyla, to all of whom he was more or 
less devoted. In due course William re- 
turns her an answer, in no wise behind 
her husband in sentimentality, and far 
exceeding it in sense and in reality of 
feeling. This letter Grittli copies, mak- 
ing the needful changes of sex. Her 
foolish husband is beside himself with 
joy when he gets this reply, and instantly 
writes another yet longer and more bom- 
bastic epistle. Grittli again has recourse 
to William. So for some weeks the two- 
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fold comedy of errors is played on, Viggi 
remaining absent longer than he had 
meant in order that a sufficient number 
of these letters may accumulate, for he 
intends to publish them as “ The Cor- 
respondence of two Contemporaries.” 
Meantime Grittli counted on William’s 
good-nature not to be hurt when he hears 
the whole thing is a joke. Indeed she 
had hinted as much to him from the first. 
But William takes it seriously. One 
warm autumn day, as he was sitting in 
the wood, he is suddenly surprised by 
Viggi Stérteler, who had come home un- 
expectedly. Wishing to avoid him, he 
rises and walks away, but unfortunately 
he leaves his pocket-book behind him 
containing Grittli’s letters. This Viggi 
finds, and, hoping to receive some ideas 
from the contents, reads with growing 
astonishment and anger as he recognizes 
his own words and his wife’s writing. 
He storms home, will listen to no reason, 
and turns Grittli out of the house. Both 
sue for divorce, which is accorded on the 
ground of incompatibility, and Grittli’s 
character is fully re-established, while 
Viggi is the general mark for ridicule. 
William, however, is dismissed from his 
post as an unfit guide for youth. He 
leaves Seldwyla and farms a lonely plot 
of land some hours distant. In due time 
he becomes a worthy, steady character. 
He still loves Grittli, and she has grown 
to love him. The story of their courtship 
and ultimate marriage is a prose pastoral 
that makes us forget the ludicrous open- 
ing of the tale. While in the former part 
we are in a false and distorted atmo- 
sphere, here a breeze which has come 
across alpine flowers and pure meadow 
heights animates the whole. As a skit 
upon the pretensions of would-be authors, 
the story contains masterly touches, such 
as when Viggi is always on the search for 
ideas and characteristics which he care- 
fully notes down, or when he passes an 
evening with authors of his sort, in whose 
conversations the words clique, honora- 
rium, publisher, editor, paper, are the 
most prominent, while books are only 
read for business, and the classical 
writers are barely known by name. In 
“ Dietegen” the scene is laid at the close 
of the fifteenth century, and deals with 
the feuds between Seldwyla and a neigh- 
boring town, totally unlike it in character. 
The connecting links are two children, 
and here again Keller displays his mar- 
vellous insight into the complex workings 
of the childlike mind. His children are 
singularly real, neither abnormally good 
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little mortals foreshadowing their future 
failings and virtues. And these children 
remain true to their first draught: the 
‘ears and maiden are the parents of the 

y and girl. And every incident in their 
lives and in the hostile attitude of the two 
towns is rendered with the same fidelity 
to nature. “ Dietegen” is a complete 
and well-rounded composition, containing 
some dainty scenes and _ picturesque 
sketches of medizval life, with its beauty 
and its cruelty. While “ Dietegen” takes 
us into the Switzerland of the Middle Ages, 
“The Lost Laugh ” shows us its modern 
aspect, its political agitations, its com- 
mercial activity, its religious dissensions. 
The story opens with a national /é/e upon 
the lake of Zurich, at which the hero and 
heroine first meet. The parents of the 
latter are silk-manufacturers; the former 
has tried all manner of trades, but has 
settled to none. This, however, in Swit- 
zerland does not necessarily characterize 
a good-for-nothing as it would with us. 
There various callings are not so sharply 
separated. A merchant will turn clergy- 
man, a clergyman merchant, an officer a 
silk-weaver, without losing caste. Thus 
Jucundus is no turncoat, but a versatile 
and restless youth, who, however, proves 
not sufficiently worldly-wise to cope with 
others, and nearly comes to grief. The 
story is loosely put together, and often 
halts to allow of disquisitions. Yet these 
ate always put into the mouths of the 
various characters. The author never 
obtrudes. Nevertheless, we may safely 
infer that here we gain an insight into 
Keller’s views on the burning questions 
of the day. We see his ardent Liberal- 
ism, his hatred of formalism in any shape, 
his dislike to phrase-making and the ritual 
observances which have invaded even the 
plain Church of Calvin. In “The Lost 
Laugh ” it is particularly prominent how 
Keller’s mind has a gait of its own, so 
that the development of his stories is 
often slow of growth, and his grasp, 
though penetrating, seems at times a little 
uncertain in outline. Consequently he is 
apt to deviate, but in the endfhe generally 
gathers up all his threads, and we come 
to understand the hidden reason of ap- 
parent digressions. The Swiss charac- 
ter, with its healthy and often jejune 
common sensg, its national self-conscious- 
ness and democratic pride, its absence of 
abstract range of thought, its solidity, its 
true-heartedness and sturdy honesty, is 
reproduced in the various characters of 





this story.’ 
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Between the publication of the first 
and second volumes of “The People of 
Seldwyla” falls a work of a somewhat 
different kind, namely, a cycle of “Seven 
Legends.” These stories (“ A/drchen’’) 
are perhaps the most individual of Keller’s 
productions, in which his comic instincts, 
his mirth, now purely genial, now under- 
laid with earnestness, his fantastic hu- 
mors, have full play. The legends are 
all constructed upon the basis of Church 
traditions. In some cases Keller has 
merely expanded these, in others he has 
caught the spirit and form of the nar- 
rative, but changed the conditions. The 
fundamental idea, however, is in all cases 
subverted. It is the human and natural 
elements in man that are made to triumph 
over the unnatural asceticisms of relig- 
jous fanatics. We are shown how en- 
thusiasm can be carried to an absurd 
pitch, how, when love interposes, the sub- 
ject succumbs to natural emotions, and is 
brought back to earth. Their whole pur- 
port is to show that while we are in the 
world we must do the world’s work, and 
have no right thus to withdraw ourselves 
from its duties and temptations for the 
selfish gratification of our own inclina- 
tions. Keller is a freethinker in the best 
and noblest sense of the word, a pro- 
foundly religious soul unfettered by 
forms, and it is against the worship of 
mere forms that he combats in these 
legends. But his purpose is hidden 
under airy conceits, and it is possible to 
read and enjoy these dainty stories with- 
out a guess at their deeper aim. Written 
in the spirit of the Middle Ages, which 
saw no irreverence in familiarity with 
divine things, they are carried out in the 
pure and delicate spirit of noble human- 

ism. Perhaps the most racy and original 
is Keller’s amplification of the old legend 
told by St..Gregory of Nyssa, of Musa, 
the girl who loved dancing, and was for- 
bidden by the Virgin to exercise her 
pastime upon earth. In accordance with 
the records of the same Church father, 
the nine Muses were permitted to quit 
hell once a year and enter heaven. Kel- 
ler has availed himself of this notion, 
and depicts the mariner in which this one 
day was spent. The Muses, in gratitude 
for this annual respite from torment, com- 
pose a hymn of praise, which they pro- 
pose to perform the next time they are 
admitted within the precincts of paradise. 
Words and melody are modelled upon the 
psalms they hear the angels sing. But, 
alas ! the earth-tones, the earth-yearnings, 
the minor key of unfulfilled desires and 
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aspirations so sobs through their compo- 
sition that what seemed cheerful, sounds 
like wailing when heard in heaven. Their 
hymn creates a disturbance, and the nine 
are thenceforth banished from heaven for 
all time. The semi-comic, semi-mournful 
manner in which this incident is told is 
incomparable, and so is the roguish grav- 
ity, the quiet, unforced satire, that runs 
through these seven tales. 

We come now to the last book pub- 
lished by Keller. He is not, therefore, 
as we see, a prolific writer, and hence has 
the right to be heard, as he only speaks 
when he has something to say. “ Zurich 
Novelettes” (“ Ziircher Novellen”), is 
the collective title of the series. The 
fair city of Zurich was till lately full of 
old-fashioned ways and things, and boasts 
a long and agitated history, which fur- 
nishes rich matter to a chronicler. Kel- 
ler traces this from medieval times down 
to the present day, connecting the whole 
by a loose framework, which probably 
serves an allegorical purpose. The sto- 
ries are supposed to be told bya god- 
father to his godson, Jaques, a youth 
whose one desire it was to be an original, 
and who had read, to his sorrow, that our 
modern conditions do not produce orig- 
inals, but that all people are alike, as 
though turned out by the dozen. He was 
determined to make an attempt to rise 
above this moderncurse. He had various 
projects for achieving distinction. He 
had already planned a new Ovid, which 
was to deal with the metamorphoses of 
nymphs and mortals into the plants and 
dyes used in his father’s factory, only 
somehow the subject was not inspiring, 
and the book advanced no further than 
the title. One fine afternoon he wandered 
along the banks of the Sihl, recalling all 
the classical memories that hung around 
them, and hoping for inspiration there; 


would force itself upon him that Zurich 
must consume a great deal of firewood, 
to judge by the quantity of timber that 
floated down the stream, and he began a 
rough calculation as to costs and profits. 
His godfather undertook to prove to him 
how such forced attempts are not origi- 
nality, how a good original is only a per- 
son who deserves to be imitated, and 
such an one is _ one person who 
carries out thoroughly whatever he un- 
dertakes to do, even though this some- 
thing be nothing specially extraordinary. 
And to do this is so rare that those who 
achieve it are therefore original, and stand 





forth from among their fellows. Is this a 





instead, the more prosaic observation ~ 
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note of warning from Keller to his towns- 
folk, who still arrogate to themselves 
learned airs because once upon a time 
their city was a centre of learning, and 
whose present hard-headed manufacturing 
proclivities are not compatible therewith, 
and hence produce a mongrel and far from 
pleasant type of character? 

As a type of excellence, the first stories 
introduce us to the old Zurich family of 
Manesse, and we follow their fortunes 
from the end of the thirteenth to the mid- 
dle of the fifteenth century. Till quite re- 
cently there stood in Zurich an old tower, 
the Jast remnant of the town house of the 
Manesse family, of whom one at least, 
Riidiger von Manesse, erected to himself 
a less perishable monument. For to him 
we owe the “ M/anesse Codex,” preserved 
at Paris, the most important MS. collec- 
tion of Minnesinger songs on record. 
This was made at Riidiger’s instigation 
by Hadlaub, the son ofa free Zurich peas- 
ant, and who became known as an early 
German poet. He is the hero of the 
story, which consists of a series of epi- 
sodes, and is somewhat rambling and dis- 
cursive. As is the case with all Keller’s 
stories, its charm lies in the telling. 
There are no stirring incidents, but there 
is much aiveté and many pretty scenes. 
Medizval Zurich is conjured before us; 
we live among its worldly bishops and 
nuns, its knights and ladies, and share 
their intellectual pleasure when Hadlaub 
discovers a forgotten poem of Walter von 
der Vogelweide, or timidly brings forward 
one of his own. This occupation with 
poetry has made him a poet too, who by 
his songs and his charms wins the hand 
of Fides, the lovely daughter of the Bish- 
op of Constance. The love-story, which 
runs like a golden thread through the nar- 
rative, beginning unconsciously when the 
two are children, is told in Keller’s hap- 
piest and most delicate vein. No less 
finely drawn, and absolutely natural, is 
the last of the race, Ital Manesse, a gifted 
and agreeable man, who, wanting in all 
powers of endurance, sprang restlessly 
from one occupation to another, came to 
no good,. and missed everywhere the 
blessings and joys that life could afford 
him. ‘There was still one Manesse, a de- 

enerate scion, who was known as the 
ool, and inhabited the ruined family cas- 
tle until it was burned down over his 
head. This man’s one aim in life was to 
pass off as something different from what 
he was, and over this endeavor his char- 
acter warped and his brain gave way. 
Now it was his desire to impress the 
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landfolk with the conviction that he was 
a learned prelate, again he wished to ap- 
pear a valiant warrior. Distinction at all 
hazards was his craving, but when the 
moment came to prove the reality of his 
boasts his courage evaporated like Fal- 
staff’s. He is a grotesque and ludicrous 
figure, conceived and delineated with 
power and psychological insight. 

So far the symbolical has been upper- 
most in these stories, and there is less of 
the humorous element than usual. This 
comes forward again in the next, “ The 
Landvogt of Greifensee,” a story that 
misses excellence from its prolixity, but 
which would be delicious if tersely told. 
The fundamental idea is sufficiently hu- 
morous, and we are assured that it is 
founded on fact. The hero is Salomon 
Landolt, who created the corps of Zu- 
rich Sharpshooters. He was not hap- 

y in his love-affairs: four fair ones 
jilted him, and a fifth refused to marry 
him, although she loved him truly, on 
account of madness in her family. 
After many years, when all but this 
one were married, to give himself a hap- 
py ~ and to banish all irritation for- 
ever, Landolt invited his five former loves 
to spend a day with him at his official 
residence, not informing any one that she 
was to meet the others. The dénotment 
is highly absurd, and the whole ends mer- 
rily and well. These five ancient flames 
furnish vignettes of various types of 
Swiss women, of whom the brightest and 
most charming is the unmarried Figura 
Leu. The background is formed of pic- 
tures from the life of eighteenth-century 
Zurich, with its sumptuary laws, its strict 
Calvinism, its zxsthetic coquetries. It 
was the period of the literary controver- 
sies between Switzerland and Leipzig, and 
Bodmer is introduced as he walks on the 
ramparts, surrounded by admiring disci- 
ples, to whom he is dictatorially expound- 
ing his views on poetry, or telling them 
news of what is going on in the world, as 
for example, that the magistrates of Dan- 
zig have resolved in council that the 
young burghers of their town shall be 
forbidden to employ the hexameter meas- 
ure in their poetic flights, on account of 
the improper and reyolutionary character 
of this form of rhythm. We are trans- 
ported back into a windstill period, where 
life did not tear along so fast, where love 
endured, where feuds were hotly waged 
and not soon forgotten, where hurry and 
speed were words unknown. It is perhaps 
because he realized this too vividly that 





Keller has spun out this story unduly. 
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This censure does not apply to “ Ur- 
sula.” Here in a condensed narrative is 
brought before us with bold and power- 
ful strokes the Zurich of Zwingli’s day, 
introducing the religious and political 
changes wrought by this reformer. Kel- 
ler’s story deals chiefly with the Anabap- 
tist movement, which he regards as one 
of the inevitable ugly excrescences pro- 
duced by every great revolution, and he 
produces with horrible fidelity the delir- 
ious speeches and deeds of this'\misguided 
faction. In this story the plot is nothing, 
the accessories are everything. “The 
Flag of the Seven Upright Ones ” is per- 
fect all round, and a worthy pendant to 
the “ Romeo and Juliet of the Village.” 
Plot, treatment, mzse en scone, all are origi- 
nal and equally excellent, and give full 
scope to Keller’s peculiar talents. His 
best quips and quirks, his best vein of 
drollery, his gentle satire, his tenderness, 
are all represented here. Inthe “ Romeo 
and Juliet,” the fathers’ hatred separated 
the children: here the fathers were the 
best of friends, but they did not wish the 
young people to marry because the one 
was rich and the other poor. For the 
father of Karl Hediger was only a tailor, 
while Hermine Frymann’s was a master 
carpenter, who owned a stately house and 
yard on the lake, and could afford to give 
his daughter a dowry. The two had 
known each other since childhood, and it 
was hard that they should suddenly be 
forbidden to meet. But so it had been 
resolved at the last meeting of the Club 
of the Seven Upright Ones. This club 
consisted of seven worthy friends who 
met twice a week alternately at the house 
of two of their number who were innkeep- 
ers. They were all tradesmen, ardent 
politicians, patriots, lovers of freedom, 
and stern home despots. Born inthe last 
century, they had witnessed as children 
the downfall of the old times and the 
birth-throes of the new, and had held to- 
gether manfully during the agitated peri- 
od of Swiss history, when aristocrats and 
Jesuits threatened the unity and goodfel- 
lowship of the little State, until in 1848, 
after the eighteen days’ war with the 
Sonderbund, Switzerland broke forever 
with the Jesuits and revived to new 
strength and unity. Some of these men 
came from the former subject States of 
the confederacy, and remembered how 
as children they had to kneel down by the 
roadside when a coachful of dignitaries 
passed; others had been related to im- 
prisoned or executed revolutionists, and 
all were filled with a burning hatred of 
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aristocracy and priesthood. They formed 
this club as a bulwark against such 
enemies, and they were ever true to their 
cause, asked for no reward for their exer- 
tions, and placed all individual advantages 
in the background if these came into con- 
flict with their consciences. But now that 
since 1848 the new constitution seemed 
to have guaranteed all they had struggled 
for, there were fewer political matters to 
discuss, and hence domestic troubles were 
also brought forward and talked over with 
great impartiality at their meetings. On 
ee night that the story opens, the subject 

nder discussion was a visit the club as 
a body proposed to pay to the next shoot- 
ing-féte at Aarau, the first held since the 
new constitution came into force. It was 
the evening of the club’s political life — 
how could they close it more worthily than 
by such a demonstration? A member 
proposed that they should march to Aarau 
with a flag of their own, another that they 
should present a handsome prize at the 
féte. Both proposals were accepted, and 
the details hotly discussed. The design 
of the flag did not occupy them long, but 
what was the gift to be? The seven 
staunch friends, whose friendship all politi- 
cal agitations and divergencies had not 
shaken, nearly fell out over this delibera- 
tion. For while seeking to do an honor 
to their country they also sought to do 
a little stroke of business for themselves. 
Kuser, the silversmith, proposed they 
should present a silver cup that he had 
had by him for years, and which he would 
sell them cheap for the glory of the 
fatherland. Syfrig, the blacksmith, rec- 
ommended an ornamental plough which 
he had exhibited at the last agricultural 
show. Biirgi, the cabinetmaker, offered 
a four-post bedstead he had made fora 
couple whose wedding never took place. 
This last proposition, however, raised 
only ridicule. Then followed Pfister, one 
of the innkeepers, with a warm commen- 
dation of his red Schweizerblut of ’34; 
and Erismann, the farmer, proposed a 
— cow of pure breed, but who was 

nown to beakicker. At last a cup was 
decided upon, but it was to be made and 
designed for the occasion. This matter 
settled Frymann brought forward his 
grievance, that Hediger’s son was court- 
ing his daughter, and he explained to him 
how he could not do with a poor son-in- 
law. Hediger by no means took his 
friend’s frankness amiss ; they were quite 
agreed that the match was undesirable. 
They would not become relations ; they 





reiterated they would remain friends — 
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no more and no less. The other mem- 
bers twitted them gently with their 
resolve, and asked them if they were so 
very sure that young love could be checked 
by convention, and were willing to bet 
that Cupid’s wiles would prove too stron 

for the fathers. Not so; they sensiatedl 
— were they not of the number of the up- 
right and firm, and would they not be so 
still? Butthe young couple were resolved 
not to be parted thus easily. July and 
the shooting-festival approached, the cup 
and flag were ready, when it dawned on 
the club that their gift must be intro- 
duced bya speech. But who should hold 
this? All hung back, none would under- 
take the task. At last by lot it fell to 
Frymann. For days beforehand he was 
miserable, could think of nothing to say 
but fierce and inappropriate invectives 
against the Jesuits. The = day 
arrived, the little faithful band drove to 
Aarau in a four-horse omnibus, they 
marched in procession, Frymann carrying 
the flag with a face as though he were go- 
ing to execution. They neared the con- 
fellerate tent, and at the last moment his 
courage failed him, and he declared he 
could not speak : and so this glorious and 
patriotic expedition seemed likely to end 
in failure. But Hermine had foreseen 
some such catastrophe when she bade 
Karl be sure to come to Aarau for the 
féte. He now volunteered to be spokes- 
man for the band, and Frymann himself 
was the first to assent, and hand him 
over the flag. Karl then pronounced an 
admirable discourse, in which he ex- 
plained with tender humor the aims and 
purposes of these seven grey-headed men, 
and offered their gift to the fatherland. 
Applause greeted his words; the seven 
marched away from the tent, pleased 
with themselves and him. The friends 
seconded Frymann’s proposal to give his 
daughter to this worthy youth; and at 
last, not without difficulty, the proud and 
sternly radical Hediger also gave his con- 
sent, on the condition that Frymann 
should allow the pair no more money than 
was good forthem. The story, of which 
this is the bald outline, is full of freshness 
and beauty. It is easy to see that what 
Keller describes here is a reflection of the 
men and scenes among which he moves, 
and the picture of Swiss life as here pre- 
sented will be new to most readers who 
know little or nothing of the distinctive 
feelings and modes of life of this little 
people. It also contains strongly empha- 
sized a distinctive feature of Keller’s 
genius. This is the genial nature of his 





humor. He makes us smile at his char- 
acters without injury to their dignity. 
While we are amused at the weaknesses 
of poor humanity, we never lose our 
respect for the persons in whom these 
weaknesses are embodied. We smile 
gently over the heads of the seven up- 
right veterans, while at the same time 
their creator forces us to bow down with 
respect for their integrity and high- 
minded purposes. 

We must still say a word about Keller’s 
manner, which is no less his own than 
his matter. He handles the German lan- 
guage with rare skill; no conventional 
phrases, no rhetorical flourishes, no affec- 
tations or mannerisms disfigure his pages. 
His style is simple and unadorned, and 
hence perfectly in keeping with the 
homely republican nature of his charac- 
ters; yet withal so pithy, piquant, quaint, 
that the most ordinary expressions acquire 
a new force under his pen, and the whole 
effect is far removed from commonplace. 
Not the least of Keller’s charms lies in 
his style, his happy mode of narration. 
Such, briefly, is the Swiss writer whose 
remarkable originality we have tried 
faintly to indicate. 

HELEN ZIMMERN. 


From The Saturday Review. 
OUT OF IT. 


THERE are some slang phrases which, 
if possibly objectionable, are certainly 
expressive. We are not prepared to trace 
the origin of the expression which forms 
the subject of this article, but we believe 
that most of our readers will allow that it 
would accurately describe the condition 
in which, on more than one occasion in 
the course of their lives, they have found 
themselves. Without attempting a defi- 
nition of the expression, we appeal to 
every one who has experienced the sen- 
sation which it describes, to say whether 
or not he enjoyed himself under the cir- 
cumstances. The worst of such a condi- 
tion is that in most cases it involves a 
certain amount of disappointment. It 
may occasionally overtake us when we 
expected nothing else, but it comes more 
commonly when we had hoped for far 
betterthings. People often imagine that, 
if they could only get the ex¢rée into some 
envied clique, their position and happi- 
ness would be assured for the terms of 
their natural lives. At last the much- 
desired opportunity presents itself, and 
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they enter the celestial portals. Their 
surroundings when they find themselves 
there may possibly surpass their fondest 
wishes, but as regards themselves, all is 
not satisfactory ; on the contrary, they are 
conscious of a complete though inde- 
scribable failure, and they collapse with 
the lugubrious acknowledgment that some- 
how they feel “out of it.” They are 
painfully conscious that they have nothing 
in common with the inhabitants of their 
longed-for paradise ; and these exalted be- 
ings give them clearly to understand that 
they look upon them as flies in their oint- 
ment.. To have the cup of happiness 
snatched from one’s grasp just as one is 
putting it to one’s lips is mortifying, and 
the sense of disappointment of one’s 
fondest hopes is even worse. In these 
days, “ society,” in one form or another, 
is the most run after of all will-o’-the- 
wisps, and there are many thousands of 
people whosé highest desire is to be on 
a familiar footing with some coterie which 
more especially recommends itself to 
their tastes. They are ever on the watch 
for an opportunity of inserting the thin 
end of the wedge into the desired set. 
There is great diversity of opinion as to 
what is the most delectable of earthly 
circles ; but one or two descriptions, taken 
at random, will easily exemplify the com- 
mon experience of searchers after social 
perfection. 

There are many people, for instance, 
who read a little, talk a great deal, and 
think scarcely at all, and yet imagine 
themselves to be literary, and entertain 
an ardent longing to get into a literary 
set. After anxious and weary struggles 
they obtain the acquaintance of an in- 
tellectual lion-hunter, and, by dint of per- 
severance, induce this being to invite 
them to meet some literary people. We 
will imagine a would-be member of such 
a clique going to a dinner-party of this 
description. He congratulates himself 
that the golden gates are at last about to 
open to him, and he feels that, after all, 
patience and dogged perseverance are 
always rewardedin the end. He is about 
to find himself among congenial spirits, 
and his owa true worth is going to be for 
the first time saqnecitek Instead of 
feeling that he is going amongst strangers, 
he rather seems to be returning to his own 
brethren and his father’s house. On en- 
tering the drawing-room, the first thing 
that strikes him is the ugliness of most 
of his fellow-guests. His genial host 
takes him by the arm, and confidentially 
tells him “who’s who.” As each celeb- 


rity is pointed out tr him, he feels as if a 
star had fallen from his little heaven, so 
disappointing are the fleshly appearances 
of these great writers in comparison with 
the ideals which he had previously formed 
of them. He is sent in to dinner with 
the daughter of a savant. He tries to 
sa something clever on the staircase, and 
tells an amusing literary anecdote as soon 
as he is seated at the dinner-table ; but 
“Yes,” “ No,” and “ Really,” seem to con- 
stitute the entire vocabulary of his com- 
panion. As he cannot succeed in inter- 
esting the fair creature, he tries his other 
neighbor. This is a lady with a long 
skinny neck, whose dress resembles a 
flimsy yellow sack. He talks books and 
magazines to her for a few minutes, and 
receives alittle cold encouragement. She 
then smiles for the first time, and quietly 
says, “ You seem to have read a great 
deal of rubbish.” After this he relapses 
into silence for a time, and has leisure to 
observe the /éterati devouring their food. 
There is a famous poet at the opposite 
end of the table, but all that he can see 
of him is that he is fat, and has a long 
grey beard. There is a red-whiskered 
man, and there is a red-nosed man, and 
he knows that one of them is a writer and 
politician of high reputation; but he 
could not quite make out from his host’s 
description before dinner whether the 
nose or the whiskers belonged to the 
genius. Immediately opposite to him 
sits a well-known writer of articles in the 
magazines, whom his host told him he 
ought to know. This gentleman is ap- 
parently a clergyman, and does not look 
very clean. He never has the opportu- 
nity of getting a single word with him 
during the evening. A famous novelist 
is in full view. Her books are intellec- 
tual, with a strong flavor of the romantic. 
There is a spirit in them that yearns far 
the days to come when modern science 
shall have torn away the veils of preju- 
dice and superstition, and the new gospel 
shall be fearlessly preached. She wears 
a false front, and seems uninterested in 
anything except her dinner. Near her 
sits the writer of some amusing but 
naughty novels. She has a stern face, 
and looks like a severe governess. The 
idea of facing these viragos when they 
shall be let loose in the drawing-room is 
terrifying to our novice; but it is some 
temporary relief to his mind when they 
leave the room, and the men draw up to 
one end of the table. He finds, however, 
that nobody cares to talk to him or to 





hear what he has to say; so he might ag 
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well have saved himself the trouble of 
cramming up all the leading weeklies and 
monthlies for the occasion. The whole 
party listen to the conversation of two 
men who “talk like books,” as unlearned 
people sometimes say. The most igno- 
rant man in England who would hold his 
tongue would have made an excellent 
member of a literary party of this kind, 
and our novice begins to be conscious 
that he can scarcely have been invited on 
account of his puedigheun talents. In the 
drawing-room he finds that the guests 
break up into little groups, and converse 
confidentially, and he himself is left to 
his own devices. At last a charitable 
savant takes pity upon him and enters 
into a conversation on topics which he 
thinks suited to the inferior intellect of a 
poor creature evidently belonging to the 
outer world. Although the experience is 
humiliating, even talk of this kind is bet- 
ter than none; but it is scarcely begun 
when silence is ordered that one of the 
company may give a recitation in French, 
and soon after that the party breaks up. 
As he drives home the aspirant feels that 
his entrance into literary society has been 
far from a marked success, and he owns 
to himself that he had never in his life 
felt so much “out of it” as he did during 
the last three hours. If this is the way 
in which the learned spend their even- 
ings he would rather dine at his club, and 
it seems probable that the men and wom- 
en of letters whom he has just left will 
offer no obstacle to his doing so. 

When a man takes a good house in a 
good country neighborhood, armed with 
the best introductions, and is invited im- 
mediately to dine at the best house in 
that best of neighborhoods, he has every 
reason for self-congratulation ; but let us 
observe howhe passes his evening. The 
chances are that he finds a large party, 
and that he and his wife and the curate 
are the only guests who are not: staying 
in the house. The names of the ladies, 
written on slips of paper, are thrown into 
a china bowl, and the gentlemen draw 
them like lots, in order to see who they 
are to take into the dining-room. The 
stranger finds himself between two ladies 
whom he has never seen before, nor is 
likely to see again, while his wife is be- 
tween the London doctor and the agent 
of the Irish estate. The party in the 
house have their own jokes and interests. 
At the mention of some apparently mean- 
ingless words there is immense amuse- 
ment, concerning the origin of which the 
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outsiders are absolutely ignorant. The 
subjects talked of are chiefly the inci- 
dents of the day’s shooting, or the details 
of a practical joke played in the house 
the night before, or the doings of some 
friends of the family who are mentioned 
by their Christian names only. The host 
and hostess are genial enough to the 
newcomers, but they introduce them to 
nobody, and talk of little but the common 
friends to whom their acquaintance is 
due. This is so much the case that they 
almost seem to say, “‘ We should certainly 
not have called upon you at all if Lady 
Plantagenet had not asked us to do so, 
and we have undergone the nuisance of 
having you to dinner (once) to please her 
only.” When the dining-room is desert- 
ed, most of the party, “both male and 
female, go into the billiard or music 
rooms, while only the unhappy outsiders, 
the hostess, and one aged lady remain to 
“do company” in the drawing-room. 
The new neighbors naturally feel that, 
though present in body, they are, socially 
speaking, out of the whole thing, and the 
servant who announces that their carriage 
is at the door, seems like an angel of 
mercy come to their relief. 

To be suddenly thrown amongst a fast 
set is to ordinary people much the same 
thing as to be thrown on dry land would 
be to a fish. The very language of his 
new acquaintances is to him incompre- 
hensible. A great deal of their talk is 
made up of apparently unmeaning phra- 
ses and scraps from comic songs. Their 
social intercourse consists of a rough 
horse-play, in which the ladies join with 
even greater spirit than the men. In this 
happy coterie there seem to be two or 
three “butts,” who positively take a 
pleasure in being affronted for the amuse- 
ment of the company, while there are one 
or two ladies who appear to be privileged 
to say or do whatever they please, and to 
insult any of the men either by word or 
act, according to their fancy. A person 
who has not been fully initiated into these 
and the other mysteries of this wonderful 
pn age | is made to feel painfully 
conscious that he is an outsider, and he 
is certain to receive no attention or hos-. 
pitality beyond mere meat and drink. We 
will cite only one other instance of occa- 
sions when one is likely to feel “ out of 
it.” A friend invites our wife to luncheon. 
She implores her to come any day or 
every day. Whenever they meet, she 
pesters her to come over at the earliest 
opportunity without the formality of send- 
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ing a previous notice. At last our wife 
takes her at her word, and drives (five 
miles) to the house of her importunate 
acquaintance. Another and more inti- 
mate friend of the hostess happens to 
have arrived a few minutes earlier, and it 
is at once evident that a mistake has been 
committed, although it is too late for re- 
treat. Throughout luncheon, as well as 
before and after, the hostess talks almost 
entirely to her more honored guest, and 
on pretence of taking the latter to her 
bedroom for a minute to give her a little 
sal-volatile for her headache, remains clos- 
eted with her for three-quarters of an 
hour, leaving her other guest to amuse 
herself with the reflection that she is 
altogether “out of it.” 

It may be that in our times well-bred 
people are not <o flagrantly rude to those 
whose company they dislike as they used 
to be in days gone by. There may be 
none of the coarse rebuffs or duel-pro- 
voking insults which were common in the 
latter part of the last century; but it 
seems to us that neither is the gentleman 
of our time so courteous as the man of 
the old school; and if the man of breed- 
ing of the present day is under no circum- 
stances so offensive as was his progenitor 
when put out, he far more frequently suc- 
ceeds in making those whom he does not 
care to please feel uncomfortable, unwel- 
come, and, in the slang phraseology of 
the period, thoroughly out of it. And if 
the man of modern times is an offender 
in this respect, the woman is often even 
more guilty. She revels in the art of 
being politely disagreeable, and enjoys 
nothing so much as seeing others feel 
themselves to be in a false position. 





From Nature. 
MUSICAL PITCH. 


ALTHOUGH the outside world knows 
little about it, the question of musical 
pitch causes great anxiety to the public 
singer, to the conductor of operas and 
choirs, and to musical-instrument makers 
generally. Musical instruments are di- 
vided into two classes: those with fixed 
and those with variable tones. The first 
comprises organs and pianos and most 
brass and wood wind-instruments. The 
trombone, the bowed instruments, and 
the human voice are variable. Even the 
latter, however, can vary only within nar- 
row limits, so that they cannot extend 





their compass at will. In the voice espe- 
cially, although a few exceptional singers 
can, so to speak, acrobatize in music to 
the wonder of the public, yet the really 
good and usable part of even their com- 
pass for every-day work is comparatively 
limited, and if they are called upon fre- 
quently to sing either at their highest or 
lowest, the voice rapidly deteriorates, and 
wonder is changed to compassion. Vio- 
lins even cannot afford to be “screwed 
up or down” too much, and rather prefer 
altering the thickness of their strings, 
with by no means a general improvement 
of effect. The thin strings are particu- 
larly objectionable in instruments only 
too prone to be played cuttingly. And 
clarinets and oboes, and even trumpets, 
when they are made short and narrow for 
high pitch, are only fit to be heard out of 
doors, as in military bands. 

The whole secret of the difficulty lies 
in this: musical notes do not represent 
fixed and determinate sounds. The 
sounds collectively, when once the sys- 
tem of the scale is determined, are indeed 
fixed relatively to one sound, but that one 
has varied and does vary immensely. It 
has become quite an antiquarian problem 
to determine what sounds the writer of 
a piece of music attributed to his notes. 
This problem has to a great extent been 
solved by Mr. Alexander J. Ellis in a 
paper recently read before the Society of 
Arts and abstracted below, and we wish 
here to draw attention to the practical 
result of his labors. 

Very little turns upon the music of more 
than three hundred years ago. It must 
be transposed, as is common with Or- 
lando Gibbons’s church music, and writ- 
ten in notes which at the current value 
will indicate sounds lying within the 
power of the singer. There is compara- 
tively little of such music, and hence it is 
not difficult to reproduce it in the ré- 
quired form. It is only convenient to 
note in passing how very widely the 
meaning of the notes then differed from 
ours, Gibbons using a pitch which Mr. 
Ellis estimates as a whole fourth above 
Handel’s. But this does not apply to the 
great mass of classical music which has 
appeared since the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century. When equal tempera- 
ment (a babe of less than forty years old 
in England, as Mr. Ellis’s facts establish) 
has a notation of its own, as has recently 
been proposed in Germany, and ceases 
to wear the clothes which Salinas de- 
signed in 1577, then it will become neces- 
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sary to transcribe these works. In the 
mean time we must use what we have to 
the best advantage, and as much as it is 
possible in the sense which the com- 
posers intended. And what was that? 
The principal historical fact which Mr. 
Ellis seems to have established is that all 
over Europe, for two centuries, down to 
1816 at earliest in Vienna, later in the 
rest of Germany and in France, and down 
to 1828 in England (taking the Philhar- 
monic Concerts as the standard), the 
sound assigned to the tuning A did not 
vary above one-sixth of a tone above or 
below the value of Handel’s own fork, 
now in the possession of the Rev. G. T. 
Driffield, rector of Bow, and that hence 
this well-known fork represents the mean 
pitch of Europe for all classical music. 
What is that pitch? It is five-eighths of 
a tone below the pitch of the great concert 
organs at the Crystal Palace, the Albert 
Hall, and Alexandra Palace. When dur- 
ing a hot June or July day at the Crystal 
Palace on a Handel Commemoration the 
temperature, and hence tke pitch of the 
organ, is driven up, Handel’s music has 
to be sung three-quarters of a tone at 
least, sometimes a whole tone, higher 
than he imagined when he wrote it. The 
strain thus laid on the sopranos and 
tenors, especially in the choruses, is out 
of all reason, and the music, deprived of 
its proper fulness and richness, loses 
greatly in effect. Of course such a prac- 
tice can only be excused on the ground of 
ignorance, and that is a plea which can 
no longer be raised after the proofs which 
have been adduced. 

But what is to be done? Much music, 
considerably less in quantity, and _per- 
haps in quality, if we except Mendels- 
sohn’s, has been written to a much higher 
pitch. Thus the celebrated Gewandhaus 
Concerts at Leipzig, representing Men- 
delssohn’s pitch, were a whole semitone 
sharper than Handel’s fork, as is shown 
by Mr. Ellis. Are we to destroy the new 
music for the sake of the old, as we now 
destroy the old for the sake of the new? 
Or are we to have two sets of instruments 
— two organs at the Crystal Palace and 
Albert Hall, or at least two sets of stops 
in the same case? Of course such ideas 
are wild, though not so wild as they look, 
for Dresden has two sets of instruments, 
and old churches (as the cathedral at 
Liibeck and the Franciscan Convent at 
Vienna) have two organs in different 
pitches, nay, one German organ certainly 
had stops in two pitches differing by a 





minor third. We have however no need 
to have recourse to such devices. The 
French commission on pitch in 1858 has 
given a satisfactory answer to the ques- 
tion. It has settled a value for A nearly 
half-way between the old and the new, 
but, as is just, rather nearer to the old, 
and has fixed this pitch by a beautiful 
standard fork properly preserved in the 
Musée dy Conservatoire at Paris, the 
only real standard of pitch in the world. 
This diapason normal is exactly two- 
eighths of a tone above Handel's fork, 
and about three-eighths of a tone below 
the Crystal Palace organ at mean tem- 
peratures, that is, below our highest con- 
cert pitch. An important resolution was 
passed at Dresden in 1862 by eminent 
conductors (quoted by Mr. Ellis), saying 
that such “a lowering of pitch to the new 
Paris standard appears equally desirable 
and satisfactory for singers and for or- 
chestra; that quality of tone would gain, 
the brilliancy of the band would not be 
lost, and the power of the singers would 
not be so severely taxed or strained.” 
The rise in pitch since 1816 has been 
the result of a series of accidents. Noth- 
ing approaching to scientific or musical 
thought appears in it. The most that can 
now be done is to recognize its existence 
by adopting the French compromise. 
And, by the way, this is by no means 
French except in name, for in 1828 Sir 
George Smart, then conductor of the Phil- 
harmonic, adopted what was practically 
the same pitch in England, and the greater 
number of so-called Philharmonic forks 
sold down to thirty years ago gave the C 
of the later faene | pitch. It has left its 
impress, too, on numerous organs which 
during this period were tuned to “ Smart’s 
pitch,” as it was then called. It is in 
fact a long-tried English pitch, displaced 
only by accidental circumstances during 
Costa’s conductorship of the Philharmon- 
ic. In France its use is universal, in 
Germany it was generally accepted, 
though a fresh rise is there perceptible, 
in Madrid it has lately been adopted, and 
even in Belgium, the only cougtry in 
Europe which approaches the English 
heights of pitch, a recent commission re- 
ported in its favor for both concerts and 
military bands. Finally, the enormous 
inconvenience felt by singers accustomed 
to this pitch, when coming over for a 
London season or special concerts (as at 
the recent Wagner festival, according to 
Wagner’s own statement), have induced 
the Covent Garden Opera to revert to it 
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again this season, so that musicians will 
have an excellent opportunity of judging 
of its effect. y 

A strong argument usually brought 
— a change of pitch is the difficulty 
of getting new brass and wood instru- 
ments. The French pitch has now lasted 
long enough for good instruments to be 
made in it, and it is in fact more easy, out 
of London, to obtain instruments in that 
pitch than in any other. But considering 
that it was used in. England and in France 
for about twenty years prior to 1850, and 
that the bands accommodated themselves 
to the gradual change then, there seems 
no reason why they should -not do so 
now. Organs present a difficulty, but no 
mercy should be shown to them. Organs 
sharpen so much by temperature in a 
concert room crowded or lighted up, or 
in summer, that it is really inhuman to 
build organs that even at mean tempera- 
tures strain the voice of a singer of Han- 
del to follow. They are essentially solo 
instruments. French pitch is the highest 
admissible pitch for organs which have to 
lead voices, and those which are sharper 
should be flattened forthwith. Church 
organs are even now usually constructed 
but a trifle sharper than French pitch. 
As for pianos, it is well known that the 
concert grand pianos improve in richness 





and quality of tone by being brought 
down to French pitch. It is a mere mat- 
ter of stringing and tuning, not of con- 
struction. 

Besides the importance of having a 
uniform pitch to the singer and the manu- 
facturers of instruments, there is a theo- 
retical advantage to the listener. With 


“equal temperament when properly carried 


out, the relations of the intervals in dif- 
ferent keys remain precisely the same, 
and the elect of change of key therefore 
is due to the change of pitch of the tonic 
and its related notes. When the ear is 
accustomed to one pitch it easily recog- 
nizes the key. When the pitch varies 
from time to time and place to place, the 
sense of key becomes deadened and lost, 
and even the most experienced ears be- 
come confused. Hence, both theoreti- 
cally and practically uniformity of pitch 
is imperative. Practically an interme- 
diate pitch between the old pitch of Han- 
del, Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, and 
the new pitch of Mendelssohn, Costa, and 
Verdi, is the only one feasible to allow of 
both kinds of music being played by one 
organ or one band. And such a pitch is 
the French, the pitch of all French and 
most German modern music, the pitch in 
which the works of Wagner can alone be 
properly heard. 





TAPESTRY. — It is difficult to fix the precise | 


period at which the manufacture of tapestry in 
a loom began in European countries. Several 
documents, going back to the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, establish the fact that in certain con- 
vents in France carpets made of wool, orna- 
mented with flowers and animals, and even 
hangings representing religious subjects, as 
well as portraits of kings or emperors, were 
woven for the decoration of churches and 
palaces, but no positive knowledge of the mode 
of manufacture employed at that time has come 
down tous. It is probable that these hang- 
ings were rather embroidered stuffs — like that 
preserved in the mairie at Bayeux, which re- 
cords events in the conquest of England by the 
Normans, in 1066—than actual tapestries 
made in a loom. This kind of fabric was 
known in the Middle Ages by the name of 
“Sarrazinois” carpets, and had, doubtless, 
been brought from the East either by the Sara- 
cens of Spain or at the close of the Crusades. 
It was towards the end of the twelfth century 
that the Flemish weavers began to make use 
of high-warp and low-warp looms, and to man- 





ufacture‘real tapestry. The art rapidly devel- 
oped ‘in their country, both on account of the 
excellent methods of “dyeing employed by the 
weavers, and also by reason of the abundance 
and quality of the wool, which was sent to 
them from England. France, so prosperous 
in the thirteenth century, soon followed the 
towns of the north in this branch of industry. 
These new manufactures became from that 
time the rivals of the Sarrazinois tapestries, 
which were very inferior in workmanship, and 
many disputes arose, both in Flanders and in 
Paris, between the representatives of the two 
industries. It appears that in Paris the de- 
mand for Sarrazinois tapestries had even in- 
creased, and the workmen employed on them 
had formed a powerful corporation. In the 
inventories or accounts of that period which 
have come down to us, the Sarrazinois tapes- 


tries are distinguished from high and low warp - 


tapestries. The former are designated em- 
broideries, the latter are generally called arras. 
This distinction was kept up till the period of 
the Renaissance. 

Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper. 











